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A Distinctive Book for High School English Courses 


LIVE ENGLISH 


By Easley S. Jones 
Co-author of the famous CENTURY HANDBOOK OF WRITING 


Here are the essentials of good English in compact, systematic form, pre- 
sented with freshness and humor through clear explanations that anticipate the 
students’ difficulties with vivid illustrations and graphic cross-out examples of 
wrong usage, applying the fundamentals to such practical situations as conver- 
sation, the use of a library, newspapers, radio, motion pictures, advertising, etc. 

The part-by-part exposition of mechanics is never allowed to obscure the uni- 
fied whole: the effective use of English to express thinking. Oral practice 
teaches the ear to recognize good grammar patterns; a new, graphic way of 
showing sentence structure familiarizes the eye with good grammatical con- 
struction. Punctuation is linked with sentence-building; and spelling is taught 
by eye and ear as well as by rule and memory practice. Clear and independent 
reasoning is stressed throughout. Exercises, tests, reviews, theme topics, and 
special corrective drills chart every step of the way, leading the student from 
one level of attainment to the next at a speed adaptable to individual capacities. 


STIMULATING results— 


The lively, down-to-earth material stimulates interest in effective expression 
at the same time that it shows how to attain it. Group projects, check charts, 
and self-coaching devices spur ambition and engender a sense of responsibility 
for making progress. Typical of the book’s completely modern spirit is the use 
of cartoons and illustrations to drive home graphically and with humor the 
common-sense lessons that will develop in students of all aptitudes the ability 
to speak and write really live English. 


Published in two books, each of which is designed for a full year high- 
school course in English: Book I for the first course, Book IT for the 
second. The basic material of both volumes is available in a single 
volume. Prices: Book I, $1.40; Book II, $1.40; Combined, $1.96. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York I, N.Y. 


























HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
New York - Chicago 


November 1, 1943 


Dear English Teacher: 


This month we'd like to tell 
you about ESSAYS OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY, edited 
by John A. Lester. 


Its special value corresponds, 
we think, to the value inherent in the essay form 
itself -— the shared reminiscences, humor, ideas, 
and ideals. 


About one-third of the essays 
are from the period before 1900 -— Cicero, Montaigne, 
Bacon, Emerson, Lamb. Among the modern essayists 
are Morley, Thurber, Donald Culross Peattie, Walter 
Lippmann. 


Selections in this new anthol- 
ogy are organized by theme topics. Illustrations 
are by Susanne Suba. Short author biographies 
introduce each essay and teaching questions aid 
student understanding and encourage discussion. 


If you need a standard essay 
collection high in literary quality and wide in 
interest appeal, ESSAYS OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
may be just the book for you. Why not write us 
for a more complete description, table of contents, 
or examination copy? 


Very truly yours 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
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ART AND FORMULA IN THE SHORT STORY 


WARREN BECK’ 


“Literary short story,” a widely cur- 
rent designation, is also a curious one. It 
seems both tautological and pretentious. 
Its alternative is that rickety phrase 
“experimental short story,’ implying 
apology for the erratic. And the use of 
“popular” as an opposite term suggests 
that fiction’s “literary” child is a wall- 
flower. Yet the literary or experimental 
short story emergent in America in the 
last two decades is a considerable thing, 
stemming from the influence of such art- 
ists as Chekhov, Katherine Mansfield, and 
Sherwood Anderson and widely exemp- 
lified by dynamic and unique writers as 
various as Hemingway, Saroyan, Irwin 
Shaw, and Eudora Welty. Nevertheless, 
this new fiction, though voluminous and 
energetic, has usually been confined to 
special channels. 

The rising literary short story was en- 
couraged chiefly by the late Edward J. 
O’Brien, the anthologist, and by Whit 
Burnett and Martha Foley, of Story, to- 
gether with the devoted promulgators of 
the so-called “little magazines.” “Little” 
in this context indicates a regionally or 
locally based periodical, with few sub- 
scribers, alms-giving advertisers if any, a 

* Professor of English, Lawrence College; author 
of The Blue Sash and Other Stories (Antioch Press, 
1941); represented in Best Short Stories (1939 and 


1943); frequent contributor to Story and leading 
“little magazines”; author of various critical articles. 
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modest format, tardy payment to the 
printer and none to contributors, and 
expectancy of a short life, but merry. 
Many a writer discovered by the little 
magazines, or at least heartened by their 
tendencies, does reach a larger audience 
and fairly profitable markets, as in the 
Atlantic, Harper’s, the established quar- 
terlies, and the New Yorker, which have 
had a share in advancing the literary 
short story. However, those few maga- 
zines which the trade papers dub ‘“‘quali- 
ty” cannot furnish sufficient space for 
the able work of new writers in the ex- 
perimental vein, and even fairly well- 
established authors continue to contrib- 
ute to the “little” magazines, finding a 
responsive audience only at a sacrifice of 
wages and wide circulation. 

This general pattern of publication can 
be viewed most easily in O’Brien’s tabu- 
lations for his yearly anthologies. With 
their labeling of one-, two-, and three- 
star stories and their scoring of each maga- 
zine’s percentage of distinguished fiction, 
these statistical exercises were indeed 
formidable. However, the anthologist 
once humorously included an author’s 
friendly burlesque on this mathematiz- 
ing of taste; and there could be no 
serious doubt that after his assiduous 
investigations O’Brien was simply ex- 
plaining procedures and reporting re- 
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sults as clearly as possible. His dis- 
cerning, as well as systematic, criticism 
emphasized actual differences, not only 
in qualities of fiction but in areas of 
literary influence. Artistically the strug- 
gling “‘little magazines” and a few others 
have led the way, according to O’Brien, 
have fostered literary experiment and 
advance; but the prosperous popular 
magazines have been timorous of inno- 
vation and content with banality. 

These distinctions, while honoring pro- 
gressive achievement, seem to have rein- 
forced clumsy and obstructive prejudices 
in the minds of certain editors, writers, 
and readers, who allege that the experi- 
mental fiction is utterly esoteric. Yet the 
vexatiously named “‘literary short story” 
is scarcely a separable species. In trade 
jargon, the quality magazines and little 
magazines publish literary short stories, 
slick paper magazines and pulps do not; 
but, though commerce approximates 
such classifications, no sharp technical 
line divides the literary short story itself 
and the popular short story—nothing 
like a jurisdictional and cultural bound- 
ary between different nations—it is 
more a matter of natural zones, of grada- 
tion in a typical landscape and climate. 
However, men have always been able, 
in art as well as in so-called “civil 
life,’ to make war along the border 
without knowing just where the border 
is or whether there is one. The opposi- 
tion of such fighting words as “literary” 
and “popular” guarantees an exchange 
of snubs and sneers. 

This altercation centers, disconcert- 
ingly, over what constitutes a story. It 
is alleged that the product called “liter- 
ary” has no plot, no dramatic skeleton 
and guts, is an arty fad, a melancholy 
blind alley off the main road of fiction; or, 
on the other hand, that the popular short 
story is without true characterization, 


psychology, or any import and has been 
streamlined and stereotyped into a 
state indistinguishable from rigor mortis. 
Admittedly, the literary short story has 
revolted against some settled editorial 
concepts of fiction. The new movement 
has tended to attack rigid notions of 
separate and simplified literary forms. 
Thus experimental short stories, passing 
beyond pure eventfulness, often mani- 
fest some kinship with the reflective 
essay; and occasionally they sound a 
lyric tone. 

This fusion should not disturb any ex- 
cept those who hold that the good God, 
along about sundown on the sixth day, 
also declared for short stories, essays, and 
lyric poems, and there were those, each 
according to its kind, and as little given 
to interbreeding as kangaroos, eagles, 
and oysters. Such a notion of literary 
forms as unique immutable absolutes, 
forever separate from each other, is of 
course a superstitious pseudo-classicism. 
There are observable tendencies in man’s 
mind toward narration, the recapitula- 
tion of events in a dramatic continuity; 
tendencies toward reflection, the evalu- 
ation which abstracts ideas, and tend- 
encies toward song, the celebration of 
mood in potently concrete and resonant 
phrases. Out of these intellectual bents 
have evolved differing habits and methods 
of literary formulation and correspond- 
ingly separate expectations by readers. 
How deeply these presumptions are root- 
ed is shown by the surprise and pain, 
sometimes mounting to rage, of a popular- 
story addict first confronted with an ex- 
perimental short story. Thus, too, the 
constant followers of a Lloyd Douglas 
may deny the name ‘“‘novel’’ to Virginia 
Woolf’s works, and addicts to Miss 
Millay may assert that E. E. Cummings 
has no command of the lyre or that 
Robert Frost is too matter-of-fact to be 
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called poet. Yet literary forms are only 
modes, not elemental matter; they are 
scarcely to be found in a chemically pure 
state. Often the richest narratives in- 
clude a residue of musing like that of the 
essay, and a suggestive strain like poetry. 
Thomas Mann in his Joseph epic, Faulk- 
ner in Absalom, Absalom! or Dos Passos 
in U.S.A. could not have achieved such 
artistic potency had they been dominat- 
ed by a correspondence-school formula 
for fiction. Similarly, the essay may lean 
on episode and may aspire to lyricism; 
poems may recount and expound as well 
as shadow forth. An extreme example of 
the spirit’s priority over the letter of 
literary law may be seen in MacLeish’s 
deflection of his uncompromised talent 
into a hortatory prose often magnificent- 
ly poetic—that is, imaginative and hu- 
manely moving. A writer can profit- 
ably study the history of literary forms 
to note that, whenever they became 
rigid in practice and dogmatic in defini- 
tion, they declined from vitality and 
freshness, and to see, on the other hand, 
that almost every renaissance or notably 
rich period has come by revolt against 
pseudo-classic bigotry as to just what a 
drama, a narrative, or a poem must or 
must not be. It is thus that the Amer- 
ican literary short story has emerged in 
the last two decades, in its transcendence 
of the Poe—O. Henry patterns and its re- 
pudiation of standardized mass pro- 
duction for the magazines grown fat and 
gross on advertising. 

Revolts, even for desirable ends, un- 
fortunately breed defiant antipathies 
and barrenly negative attitudes, thus 
circumscribing practice, both critical and 
creative. Art, however, is not merely a 
matter of avoidance and refusal. Art is 
positively selective; it omits that it may 
emphasize what remains; it reduces to 
distill an essence. The jolly rule for 
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sculpturing, to take a block of marble 
and knock off what you don’t want, 
scarcely conceals the necessity of the 
sculptor’s knowing what he does want. A 
writer cannot make a narrative literary 
just by leaving out plot. However, he 
may find a humanly significant story in 
so slight an event that the fabricator to 
conventional patterns would pass it over. 
Conversely, one cannot make overt 
action more strongly dramatic just by 
stripping it of any meditative element or 
representation of subjectivity. Heming- 
way and Hemingway’s imitators show 
two different meanings of the word ‘“‘sim- 
ple.” While writers need most of all to 
determine what they are trying to do— 
what effects they wish to create, by which 
techniques—they must at the same time 
avoid affectation of extremes and ab- 
sorption in prohibitive attitudes. The 
typical literary short story has a firm 
enough plot, by its own conception of 
the dramatic; the average popular-maga- 
zine story has characterization sufficient 
to its ends and may even suggest a 
theme. The flexible practice of a J. P. 
Marquand, presenting in turn a Mr. 
Moto and a George Apley, is no artistic 
duplicity but a useful demonstration 
that literature’s realm is a federation 
of states, diverse in unity, wherein one 
need not be provincial. It is a shallow 
bohemianism to be supercilious about 
plot, as it is likewise a travesty of im- 
aginative creation to exalt mere sys- 
tem. The experimental movement in 
the short story must be viewed not as 
a peevish reaction against plot but as 
a revolt against wooden formulas. 

The problem of the formula short 
story is indeed insistent and complex. 
Numerous narratives describable in 
terms of formula do crowd into the popu- 
lar magazines and produce the illusion, 
which commercial teachers of writing 
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foster, that command of a pattern is the 
straight and easy road to success. How- 
ever, it is not as simple as it looks, and 
that is because formula is not the basic 
factor in question, is not a first cause. 
The formula short story is essentially the 
short story of platitude—the fable found- 
ed on sentimental mottoes. This asser- 
tion is based in part on the perhaps un- 
consciously rendered testimony of a 
practitioner — a rising slick-paper-maga- 
zine author once heard discussing formula 
narratives with a group of neophytes, 
ostensibly to teach them how to write 
such stories. Their laboratory specimen 
was a quite profitably published story 
about a man who couldn’t make farming 
pay and went to the city, where he got a 
job in a livery stable, only to be oppressed 
and abused by his boss. The ex-farmer’s 
young son was chagrined by his father’s 
servitude and was delighted when papa 
finally socked the boss on the nose, quit 
the job, and decided to go back to the 
land. In his exegesis of this tale the rising 
author told the amateurs that the for- 
mula was: man’s struggle with nature. 
The plot was alleged to have the proper 
inflection—the struggle abandoned, and 
the struggle heroically resumed. All 
present seemed to think it a story with a 
happy ending. If they did, what fulcrum 
supported the lever of their formula? 
Beyond the concept of the struggle-with 
nature-resumed, were they not resting on 
several seedy platitudes—such as that, 
if at first you don’t succeed, you should 
try, try again, and moreover that no red- 
blooded American should ever let the 
boss push him around, and finally, that a 
return to nature is always wise and 
virtuous? None of those analysts ques- 
tioned whether it was heroic or even good 
horse sense for the man to start all over 
again on the farm, where presumably the 
same old unfavorable conditions pre- 
vailed. No one asked whether what the 


man had to take from the boss wasn’t 
less than what both he and his family 
would have to take if he failed again in 
agriculture. No one even asked whether 
he couldn’t have found another job in 
town. Such questions would have raised 
a reprehensible doubt about the happi- 
ness of the ending. The point is that such 
apparent happiness as there was in the 
story (apart from the natural but fleeting 
gratification of poking the boss on the 
snoot) was founded on the crudest of 
sentimental illusions. This is not to re- 
ject heroism or any other virtue. The 
literary short story is not necessarily 
either cynical or despairing. Its writers 
would agree that we live by admiration, 
hope, and love; but they would inquire 
what is most admirable, what hopes are 
reasonable and potent, and how love can 
best fulfill and refine human nature; and 
they would remember that ill-advised 
devotion and expectation can produce 
not happiness but tragedy. 

The formula short story, however, 
demands obvious action at any price, 
even that of superficiality. Vicissitude 
is the essence of formula fiction, as in the 
satirical recipe: “Boy meets girl, boy 
loses girl, boy gets girl.”” This may be 
more comprehensively stated in the lingo 
of the prize-fight broadcast: ‘“‘He’s up, 
he’s down, he’s up.”’ To get a happy end- 
ing, you stop when the hero is up, pre- 
sumably the winner. That’s all there is 
to formula itself. But the formula does 
not tell the writer, or the reader either, 
which way is up. For this sense of di- 
rection the formula short story depends 
on a whole arsenal, an ever normal 
granary, of platitudes, held to be self- 
evident—to wit, that love will find a 
way, that mother knows best, that the 
police, the U.S. Cavalry, the handsome 
hero, and all other agencies of rescue and 
just retribution operate infallibly on a 
nick-of-time schedule, because it’s dark- 
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est just before dawn, and of course love 
conquers all, and in no ambiguous sense. 

The greatest distinction of the literary 
short story is in its protest against such a 
deceptive sentimentalizing of reality, its 
attempt to lay aside rose-colored glasses, 
its positive desire to see into things. In- 
structively,it may be noted of that formu- 
la story about the “struggle with nature” 
that its factual elements seem _ vera- 
cious. Such a man in such a predicament 
might have behaved thus, and his boy 
might have been glad that he did. Be- 
neath the synopsis, however, lies the 
interpretation, dependent upon the au- 
thor’s understanding and ideals. A per- 
cipient regional author like Ruth Suc- 
kow, for example, might have made a 
great story of the same action, but un- 
distorted by platitude. Really imagi- 
native treatment might let the reader 
sense the boy’s illusion as illusion, with 
its pathetic devotion to deceptive human 
hopes; it might reveal the father’s es- 
sential incapacity and evasiveness with- 
out condemning him; it might carry 
through to the whole family’s morning- 
after on the unpromising farm; it might 
imply how men’s passions still set them 
against each other, driving the less 
privileged and less able into the barren 
edges of economic wilderness; it might 
even show the boy’s realization that he 
must find a better way than his father’s. 


, hese are hypotheses, however, not 


formulas. Theme is always original, 
springing from the affirmations of per- 
sonal life. Contrasted with an august 
practice of realism, the formula short 
story seems immature in its vision—like 
that little girl in the tale of innocence 
who saw brutal murder done, in silhou- 
ette on the window curtain, and was de- 
lighted by what she took for a superior 
Punch-and-Judy show. 

Between popular and literary fiction 
thus may be observed general differ- 
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ences of orientation. These cannot be 
embraced in a rule, however, for to some 
readers certain allegedly literary short 
stories will seem delusively sentimental 
or destructively morbid, whereas many 
a popular action-story, while elementary 
in substance, will be felt by all but cynics 
and sophisticates to adhere incontest- 
ably to common sense, good taste, and 
kindness. For a case in point, one might 
contrast the novels of Thomas Wolfe and 
John Buchan. Is the latter’s compara- 
tive reticence and self-restriction an ac- 
tual inferiority or deficiency? Might not 
some intelligent readers think Mountain 
Meadow a more representative, affecting, 
and durable work of art than Of Time 
and the River? Moreover, even if figures 
in the formula story, childishly viewed as 
entertaining puppets, are committed to 
stereotyped attitudes and actions and 
haloed by platitudes, theory should not 
anathematize such fiction. One may 
choose for one’s self, if one dares, to try 
to live as much as possible without 
sentimental illusion; but criticism has no 
call to deny the harried housewife, the 
tired businessman, the repressed office 
girl, or the bored assembly-line worker a 
literary aspirin against the headache of a 
particular life. Perhaps the principle of 
freedom includes men’s rights to the pipe 
dreams induced by the synthetic opti- 
mism of formula fiction. Yet, while liter- 
ary doctrine cannot moralize on this 
point without presumptuousness and a 
possible loss of comprehension, the 
writer or reader must take his personal 
stand, choosing between the established 
sentimentalities of commercial fiction 
and the experimental thrusts of the liter- 
ary short story, which aspires to realism. 
A Zane Grey could not think of letting 
the hero down; though evil is abroad in 
those fabricated open spaces, it is doom- 
ed to defeat, by a romantic necessitari- 
anism. Steinbeck’s ‘‘Leader of the Peo- 
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ple” reflects the West with fuller di- 
mensions; here adventure and heroism 
are seen in their social and psychological 
contexts, and the pathos of division be- 
tween generations in a family has as 
background a similarly melancholy sep- 
aration between periods of the nation’s 
life. A writer who takes the popular 
vein must be orthodox in his interpre- 
tations and must come smiling through; 
one who attempts the literary short 
story is on his own and must show some 
power of fresh and further revelation. 

It seems, therefore, that if one re- 
jects formula fiction, consistently one 
must reject all formulas about the short 
story—all pseudo-classic definition of 
fixed separate literary forms and all 
dogma as to the duty or privilege of 
fiction, whether to sentimentalize or re- 
form, as well as all dependence on hand- 
me-down evaluations of human life or on 
minor vogues and affected fashions. 
Short stories are simply what different 
writers make them and what different 
readers accept, the broad spectrum of 
fiction being refracted from the infinite 
variety of persons and events. The in- 
tentionally literary writer must refrain, 
too, from tossing accusations of insinceri- 
ty against popular professionals. The 
basic insincerity in art is to imitate per- 
functorily, and those who do that seldom 
become professionals of any kind. The 
principle probably holds even in extreme 
cases, as of that wandering minstrel 
Saroyan, a perennial Narcissus with 
water wings, getting more acclaim and 
cash out of exhilarated self-scrutiny than 
anyone since Byron, and remaining in- 
imitable, except by himself; or as of an- 
other extreme, a middle-aged bachelor 
hack earning his six thousand a year 
grinding out true confessions of virginity’s 
precariousness, in the name of a horde of 
rag dolls from Amy to Zorabel. The true- 
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confessions man is a sordid sight, with 
his simple platform of a free press, free 
trade, and the sound of money; but be- 
yond that he must have a certain knack 
and zip, which probably rest on an inner 
sympathy for distressed females, or at 
least a sentimental relishing of their 
melodramatic predicaments in song and 
story. The old hack may hate women 
and hate the rigors of his craft, but he’s 
probably capable of weeping into his beer 
over a bird in a gilded cage. If he weren’t, 
his sincere readers would smell him out. 
This psychological aspect of art has been 
most philosophically summed up to the 
effect that what gets the mazuma can’t 
be faked. More than a promise of even 
five cents a word is required to make a 
confession ring true. Behind the formula 
lies the platitude, which the writer must 
feel in his bones before he can put it over 
on anyone else. In so personal a thing as 
literary expression, of whatever kind, 
sincerity is essential. Without a positive 
ardor, the flow of association on which 
invention and coloration depend cannot 
proceed spontaneously or fruitfully. “Be 
yourself” is hence perhaps the only rule 
about creative writing that can be laid 
down without qualification. And it is 
often misunderstood and misapplied, not 
only by credulous followers of the con- 
fessions formula, but by those intently 
literary amateurs who seek to be fashion- 
ably original, who would let themselves 
go, for instance, by trying to write like 
James Joyce. “Be a self” might make the 
principle clearer. Possibly all are victims 
of illusions; but at least let each stick to 
his own, meanwhile making sure that his 
ideas and feelings are the very best 
he can afford. 

Fundamentally, the literary short 
story has been a movement toward a 
more searching intellectuality and sub- 
tler emotional realization. The trend 
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assumed the aspect of a revolt because 
the development of magazines as big 
advertising business had encouraged a 
standardization and a vulgarization of 
fiction-writing. But, although the for- 
mula short story was stimulated by com- 
mercialism, its method had evolved, in 
the first place, because a great many 
readers accept the platitudinous, live by 
it. The literary short story thus brings 
in only a minority report, and under 
democracy it cannot aspire to dictation 
and control. Neither should it shrink 
and blush. Since its critical theory 
assumes that the formula story of com- 
merce is based on hollow sentimentali- 
ties and that manliness, as well as the 
truest felicity, lies rather in knowledge 
and exploitation of reality than in an 
escape into dreams, the literary short 
story is not just a defiance of a set tech- 
nical form: it is the assertion of a 
different outlook, of a supposedly more 
penetrating view. While shoved aside 
into a few magazines, some of them 
“little” and obscure, the literary short 
story nevertheless can justly claim to be 
in the main historic stream of literature, 
not only in its reassertions of free proce- 
dures, but in its broader intellectuality 
and sympathy. 

As to the future of fiction, however, 
this proves absolutely nothing. The 
great historic literature of realism, of 
searching view and thoughtful revelation, 
from which the literary short story 
claims honorable descent, was in its 
times limited in circulation to an edu- 
cated minority, the literate minority; 
yet, even within this supposed élite, 
there was always a demand for senti- 
mentality, to which professional liter- 
ature often descended—even, for in- 
stance, in the aristocratic eighteenth 
century. Now that a degree of literacy 
is widespread and magazine stories 
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have been made part of the average per- 
son’s diet, or drugs, it remains to be seen 
whether the demand upon fiction will 
ever cease to be preponderantly for es- 
cape, into mirages. If everything hoped 
for in the post-war world is to be achieved 
—if, for instance, that dangerous form 
of dreaming called isolationism and 
nationalism is to be cured—then many 
people, a political majority of people, 
will have to rise to a level of inquiry 
and responsibility to fact which would 
probably make them less tolerant of 
popular fiction’s technicolored myths. 
Whether they will so rise (and without 
being seduced by other oversimplifi- 
cations) is still in doubt. If they won’t, 
they won’t. Whoever wants to scold the 
human race, and the American people in 
particular, for dragging their heels and 
for their addiction to mental opiates had 
better abandon fiction and turn preacher, 
teacher, or politician. Literature, being 
a personal voice concerning the intan- 
gibles and mysteries of individual con- 
sciousness and behavior, must be ten- 
tative. It does not proclaim “Hear ye, 
hear ye!” or “Know all men... .” or 
“Thus saith the Lord”; its accent is 
rather a quiet ““Do you see what I see?”’ 
Such unobtrusiveness, which by inviting 
response allows art its evocative power, 
underlies an aesthetic the literary short 
story has sought to recapture. This form 
will thus remain the mode for those who 
wish to reveal, as they have learned by 
looking closely, thesignificationsofourlife, 
presented tactfully and without pretense, 
in that honest comradeship which neither 
sneers at men nor presumes methodi- 
cally to enchant or to save them. It is a 
vocation only for those who seek to free 
themselves from narcotic illusions, who 
reject both a conventional sentimental- 
ity and a faddish affectation of mor- 
bidity, ideology, or worldliness. 





And, while the literary short story 
allows no formula, it can claim and use 
the constant method of art. Vision is the 
genesis of the artistic—insight, the ardent 
perception of a humanely valued ex- 
perience. That ardor motivates the en- 
tire process of creation. The theme of a 
story, the conceived appearance of truth, 
may emanate from a real incident, or a 
known personality, or qualities of a 
scene; it will be a transmutation, an ab- 
straction, a strong “feeling” about a 
phase of life. That intuition is the germ, 
the spark of the story. It must then be 
reconditioned in a fictional form—event 
must be peopled, or character must be 
thrown into action. This device of 
rounding out, of bodying forth the story, 
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Last September? an excited college 
president told a group of educators that 
the only way to save America, its free- 
doms, its youth, and its schools was to go 
back to the kind of education that disci- 
plined young people, that gave them 
facts that would be useful when they are 
called for military duty, and that would 
develop unswerving loyalty to ‘‘Ameri- 
canism.”’ Several times since September 
articles calculated to sound an alarm 
against modern education because of its 
realistic study of contemporary problems 
have appeared in magazines that loudly 
proclaim ‘fundamental Americanism.” 
The president of a famous university 
recently disowned the intellectual and 
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will test the writer’s inventiveness and 
strategy. Beneath all such ingenuity, 
however, lies the primary factor—the 
penetration of the original insight, to- 
gether with the artist’s constancy to his 
vision and the modesty and fortitude of 
his attempt to render it persuasively in 
imaginative form. While his story may 
be less than he is, unworthy of him, it 
cannot be greater than he is, cannot rise 
above the reserved level of his person- 
ality. That is where humility comes in. 
Only his earnestness and his compassion 
give him courage to speak. And that is 
where formula falls behind. Why should 
he wish to speak unless he beholds the old 
ways of men in what seems to him a newly 
definable aspect, or even a fuller light? 


AND REACTION 


WEDEMEYER' 


professional advances of his renowned 
school of education. Rabble-rousing 
writers have pretended to find something 
evil in the concept of education for 
change stressed during the last few 
years. The Texas legislature continues 
its hostile sniping against the state uni- 
versity by passing censorship laws 
against its student paper. Liberal edu- 
cational thinkers in many institutions 
have been castigated by newspapers and 
politicians interested in making issues 
apart from the disturbing problems of 
war. Free propaganda bulletins, pub- 
lished by “nonprofit” committees or 
foundations with high-sounding names 
but no real identification, continually 
snipe at modern educational philosophy. 

These reactionary attacks are the 
spearhead of a determined offensive 
against all modern education. If success- 
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ful, this movement will affect the phi- 
losophy, curriculum, and methodology 
of every subject in the schools and will 
profoundly affect the security and well- 
being of teachers who bring to their pro- 
fession a thorough knowledge of subject 
matter plus an understanding of chil- 
dren, a mature philosophy of education, 
and a realistic view of contemporary 
life. Teachers of English particularly 
have led the teaching profession in these 
qualities and stand to lose much that has 
been gained by painful progress if Ameri- 
can education turns reactionary. The 
blitzkrieg against the social science and 
general education lines may turn and 
envelop the language arts and other 
areas as well. 

This reactionary movement might be 
defined as an attempt to halt certain 
trends in modern education that have 
been called “progressive” and in their 
stead to return to educational practices 
that characterized schools of a gener- 
ation ago or that stem from the philos- 
ophy (common in certain foreign coun- 
tries) that education is a tool of the 
dominant class by which the power and 
prerogatives of that class are protected. 

The trends specifically opposed by 
reactionaries are four in number, the 
chief advance in which came about 
through the impact of progressive 
thought on American education: (a) the 
trend toward more realistic, truthful 
study of American history and con- 
temporary life; (b) the trend toward 
activity or experience curriculums to 
take the place of traditional study of 
“subjects” that stress facts in an ab- 
stract setting; (c) the trend toward 
more complete democratization of edu- 
cation through emphasis on individual- 
centered lessons, and differentiated cur- 
riculums to meet specialized needs and 
interests, and (d) the demand for equal- 
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ized educational opportunities for all 
through increased federal and state ap- 
propriations. 

It is not my purpose to refute in detail 
the reactionary propaganda against mod- 
ern education. To trained observers and 
thinkers the attacks will appear quite 
weak. We notice the absence of any ref- 
erence to thoroughly scientific educa- 
tional research; we notice the vague, 
glittering generality; we notice the 
veiled hint of subversive un-Ameri- 
canism and the unscientific, sweeping 
statements; we notice the perverted use 
of the half-truth. We do not find in 
these attacks much besides mental con- 
fusion, prejudice, hysteria, and _ self- 
interest. Often we do not find positive 
identification of the persons or organi- 
zations behind the movements or a clear 
statement of the motives that activate 
their labors. The serious professional 
teacher is incensed by such attacks, but 
the uninformed public lends an ear and 
wonders what lies behind the smoke- 
screen of disagreement. 

The back-to-the-good-old-days tend- 
ency in the attacks on the educational 
frontier is linked, of course, to the 
general upsurge of reactionary thought 
in all American life and politics. Teach- 
ers should understand the significance 
and extent of this upsurge. A short time 
ago we witnessed a Senate poll (unofficial) 
in which a majority of senators indicated 
they were unwilling to commit the 
United States to direct co-operation 
with other powers in post-war peace 
organizations.’ In the light of the last 
twenty-five years of history, this is sur- 
prising and disillusioning. We see organ- 
ized efforts to limit farm resettlement 
(especially in the South) because the 


3 Now, of course, the Fulbright Resolution has 
passed the House of Representatives and is pending 
in the Senate. 





successful rehabilitation of sharecroppers 
has made an end to the exploitation of 
these people by large cotton growers. 
We watch current manipulation of plans 
designed to kill the Hull trade agree- 
ments and bring back the high tariffs 
that followed the last war and helped 
precipitate the depression. We hear a 
national hero argue in favor of unlimited 
“incentive” salaries for employers and 
capitalists but against ‘‘incentive’’ over- 
time and bonus pay checks for employ- 
ees. A great industrialist advertises his 
need for thousands of additional employ- 
ees but refuses to sponsor or approve a 
housing project to provide homes for the 
hundreds of uprooted families who re- 
spond to his call. A war being fought for 
the highest principles of individual free- 
dom is occasionally administered in such 
a manner that the people at home fear 
we are still appeasing some of the very 
Fascist forces we are sworn to destroy. 
A coal striker typical of many in the coal 
fields sees his dispute with his employer as 
more important than his country’s strug- 
gle for existence and utters the tragic 
remark that his son in North Africa 
may die of starvation (from lack of coal 
to keep open the supply routes) but he 
will fight his private war first. Leaders 
of a political party blandly state that the 
election of their presidential candidate 
is aS important as winning the war. A 
pretty and wealthy congresswoman re- 
ceives some applause when she utters a 
cheap gibe about “globaloney.”’ 

These are some of the evidences of the 
reactionary movement stirring in the 
country. Distant as some of these epi- 
sodes may seem from the classroom, 
they are, in fact, neither distant nor un- 
related. They and the episodes described 
in the first paragraph of this article are 
part and parcel of the same reactionary 
thought-pattern abroad in the country. 
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There is in all these instances a sel- 
fishness for personal or group power or 
profit that represents a distinct setback 
in true democratic thought. 

It is an axiom that, in times of de- 
pression when hunger, privation, and 
economic or social insecurity are the 
pressing problems, the direction of 
thought is increasingly liberal. Sweeping 
changes, great advances in economic and 
social planning, are registered with but 
slight opposition; In times of prosperity 
(wartimes are economically prosperous) 
the problems (aside from winning the 
war) are for many groups simply how to 
keep the profits and advantages now 
enjoyed. Because people are no longer 
thinking so much about improving eco- 
nomic and social plans, but are concerned 
with keeping the things they have gained 
(money, position, power), the surge of 
reaction begins. 

This desire to keep the things that rep- 
resent profit, security, or social standing 
is identified with the attitude of older 
people toward younger people; and, be- 
cause the schools are commissioned by 
the older people, this attitude is, zpso 
facto, a directive in the operation of the 
schools in which their young people are 
trained. It is obvious that from basic 
economic and social motives the people 
derive attitudes which directly affect 
young people and the schools. 

Stefan Zweig’s remarks in The World 
of Yesterday about the attitude of the 
elder Viennese (who represented the 
ultimate in economic and social security) 
toward their young people illustrates the 
principle. 

The world about and above us, which 
directed all its thoughts to the fetish of security, 
did not like youth; or rather it constantly mis- 
trusted it..... Young people, who always 


instinctively desire rapid and radical change, 
were... . considered a doubtful element which 
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was to be held down or kept inactive for as long 
a time as possible. 

Traditionally, because this nation is 
young, we have idolized youth rather 
than feared it. With the disappearance 
of physical frontiers, however, and the 
centralization of economic power in 
larger and larger organizations devoted 
to the protection of capital interests and 
cautious expansion of power, the gradual 
appearance of conservative methods 
began to stifle traditional ‘“‘free” enter- 
prise. Control of great capital interests 
and enormus economic power were in the 
hands of men who were not only older in 
years but also in outlook. Young people 
and young ideas—the new, the changeful 

were distrusted. 

Every reactionary attack on modern 
education clearly expresses that distrust, 
that fear of youth’s love for the new, the 
contemporary. Critics of the schools 
frequently refer to the necessity for 
stressing “Americanism” or “funda- 
mental Americanism” in education and 
reveal thereby the fear they harbor that 
young people may not choose to follow 
the same pattern of life and thought that 
provides the security which the es- 
tablished generations enjoy. This fear is 
subtly selfish, for changes in social or 
economic thinking may unsettle the 
security older people cling to. It is use- 
less to remind these people that truly 
fundamental Americanism implies a 
readiness for change and offers a heritage 
of virile, forthright individual freedom 
through collective security, manifested 
historically in the revolutionizing of that 
which no longer suits or satisfies current 
American standards. This is not a defini- 
tion that the reactionary-minded would 
support. All Americans, however, of 
whatever leaning, would no doubt agree 
that it zs the duty of the schools to foster 
and develop a love of America, a respect 





for its traditions, an awareness of its 
problems, and a will to work, individual- 
ly or collectively, for the common good 
and the common goals. 

The distrust of changeful young 
people and their forward-looking schools 
is, curiously, antithetical to procedures 
within the frame of traditional business, 
no matter how conservative business 
policies may be. “‘Progress’’ has come to 
mean to most Americans a series of 
revolutionary improvements in mechani- 
cal or sanitary ways of doing things. 
Changes in business methods, industrial 
techniques, medical treatments, trans- 
portation facilities, etc., are welcomed 
by most people as outward signs of 
America’s lively spiritual heritage of 
flippant disregard for the old ways of 
doing things. In methods of doing 
things we are still a youthful people, and 
our age is one of dynamic change; but in 
philosophy we are growing older, and no- 
where is this fact more apparent than in 
the desire in some quarters that the 
schools be static and traditional. 

The conflict of thought centering 
about this problem is further compli- 
cated by the fact that we are at war, 
bending our energies toward national 
preservation, and that millions of young 
men and women are in the armed forces 
where they cannot (because they are 
busy) make their opinions and natural, 
forward-looking optimism felt in the 
nation. As more and more of the young 
people of the country are drawn into the 
services, the thought-patterns of the 
older, conservative people at home be- 
come dominant. This, too, contributes 
to the prevalence of reaction. Opinion 
polls of young men in the services show 
how far Congress and the average at- 
home American are lagging behind the 
thinking of those whose strength and 
blood are being given for the nation’s 
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preservation. The average at-home A- 
merican is clinging to and working for the 
continuation of tangible things around 
him—the mold of life as he knows it. For 
the service man or woman, however, this 
mold of life is already broken. Never a 
great believer in perpetual patching-up 
(as the British are), the American fighter 
insteads envisions sweeping changes 
through the creation of a new mold in 
which American life shall be cast. This 
is in the great American tradition of the 
weary men who fought under Wash- 
ington, whose battle for the new world 
was bedeviled not alone by a vigilant 
enemy but also by a frequently timid, 
selfish, reactionary populace that often 
failed to give the active support their 
exertions cried out for. 

The fall of France, the evacuation at 
Dunkirk, the attack at Pearl Harbor, 
and the execution of American fliers in 
Tokyo have exerted a cumulative effect 
to unify the American people in their 
effort to win the war. But to date there 
has come no event either tragic enough 
or heroic enough to unite us in our ef- 
forts to win the peace. Regardless of 
where, when, or how peace comes or who 
sits at the tables to draw up the rules 
under which swords shall again be beaten 
into plowshares, the future will be de- 
termined far more by the millions of 
young people in our armies and in our 
schools than by anything or anyone else. 
We must remember that our young 
people may tomorrow, in their majority, 
dissent from the business we have been 
about today. Education remains the 
greatest force either for the preservation 
of existing modes of thought or for change. 

Millions of tired, starving, enslaved 
men and women nurture a soaring hope 
that ‘things will be different when this 
war is over.”’ In all countries where war 
not only has taken young people from 
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their normal environments but also has 
entered forcibly into cities on the wings 
of hostile bombers, the normal mold of 
life has been shattered, and the stricken 
populace dreams of a better world after 
the peace. Our young men and women 
in service on foreign soil achieve by sym- 
pathetic contact with these people a 
broadening of understanding that we at 
home cannot achieve without truly 
liberal thinking. What shall be the role 
of the schools in an age of such broad- 
ening, liberalizing experiences? War is a 
tragic cathartic; it has a way of purging 
life as it was, to make way for life as it 
will be. 

If social, economic, and industrial 
changes are thus inevitable, who is there 
to stand up and say that the schools 
should go back to the education of an 
earlier day? The great function of the 
schools is education for life. How futile 
to suppose that yesterday’s curriculum 
will do for today’s or tomorrow’s chil- 
dren! The truth is this: that the three 
R’s of yesterday are no longer adequate 
to provide today’s children with the 
skills, attitudes, and experiences that are 
needed to shape the world of tomorrow. 
Furthermore, it is sheer nonsense to ex- 
pect, as some reactionaries do, that after 
the war we shall return to the “normal- 
cy” of ten or twenty years ago. We 
shall, instead, go on to a new normalcy 
compounded out of the lives of the 
young people now living and fighting and 
shaped by their work, their fears, their 
joys, their dreams, their goals. In edu- 
cation we can no more go back to the 
schools of a generation ago than we can 
socially, industrially, economically, or 
geographically go back to the life of a 
generation ago. Only those who continue 
to live in the past, who fear the present 
and the future, and who distrust the for- 
ward thrust of youth can envision such a 
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return. Only those who, out of ignorance 
or malice, would attempt to divert this 
country from what Vice-President Wal- 
lace has called “the century of the com- 
mon man” will at this time and in the 
period following the war view the a- 
chievements of modern education with 
cynicism and doubt and seek to halt the 
progress of the schools. 

The teachers of this country will have 
to participate in the forward movement 
of the times and the schools or be left be- 
hind. Lack of participation in this move- 
ment will have the effect of invalidating 
the curriculum we profess to teach—prep- 
aration for life—and the young people 
with vision and the old people with 
faith will look elsewhere for leadership in 
the realm of ideas. To survive in a world 
in flux, we must—like the Elizabethans, 
who saw their horizons pushed ever far- 
ther from the comfortably familiar into 
the challenging unknown—peer with our 





own and our students’ eyes into the 
world that we shall inhabit. The past 
must not be forgotten, for it is a yard- 
stick for comparison, a _ source of 
strength and inspiration with which we 
face the adventures of new times, but the 
past must cease to be the only honored 
and dignified part of the curriculum. 

For those who work with youth the 
gaze must ever be toward the horizon. 
To let reaction, fear of change, distrust 
of youth and what is new, cloud our for- 
ward-looking leadership and make teach- 
ers mere apostles of the past is to throw 
away our most solemn duty and our 
highest obligation. 

That is why these reactionary ideas 
and incidents, growing ominously in 
many quarters, must be clearly under- 
stood by all teachers. Youth looks 
ahead; the road dwindles into the mist of 
the horizon; the march must not be 
leaderless. 
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The United States armed forces are 
teaching life-and-death skills to great 
masses of men in record time. We teach- 
ers may profit not a little by careful ob- 
servation of the performance. The Office 
of War Information reports: 


In the armed services, which are a gigantic 
school system, there are all kinds of teaching 
and great differences in programs. 

Excellent blueprints and materials are avail- 
able. The Army and Navy teach the service- 
man as fast as he can be taught thoroughly. 
Using a wealth of audio-visual training aids, 
they let him learn wherever possible by doing 


*Head of the department of English, Chicago 
Teachers College; author of several textbooks; 
editor of College English and of this magazine. 





and observing, rather than by being told. 
There is no more theory than is absolutely 
needed—even in the highly technical vocational 
courses not more than 20 percent. 

The serviceman is not merely told that a 
lighted match may be clearly visible at 1,000 
yards; he sees for himself. 


Army and Navy teachers say that audio- 
visual aids enable the serviceman to learn more 
and faster, and remember longer. 


In general, these training aids are merely 
preparatory to learning by doing. As soon as 
possible the serviceman is put under simulated 
field or combat conditions. If he goes to motor 
mechanics school, one of his first assignments 
is to take down an engine and reassemble it. 








If he goes to Marine radio school, he will top 
off eight weeks in the classroom and laboratory 
with four weeks’ hard field work, cutting paths 
through a forest, building communication cen- 
ters, digging foxholes, or connecting field gen- 
erators. 

The serviceman will likely find the attitude 
of his Army and Navy teachers is like that of 
a coach to a player. They will demonstrate, 
advise and correct. But mostly they will try 
to help him learn by practice. Increasingly they 
will give him problems for which there is no set 
solution, and their attitude will be, “Let’s work 
this out together.” 


We may note, first, that the armed serv- 
ices are finding motion pictures, which 
show, greatly superior to books or lec- 
tures, which merely tell or explain. 
Whether or not we can successfully use 
motion pictures to show pupils how to 
read well, we must admit that showing 
in some fashion must supersede mere 
telling them what to do. 

The services are not content, how- 
ever, with demonstrating the skills for 
their trainees. They require the trainees 
to practice these skills under conditions 
as like as possible to those of actual com- 
bat. It shocks us to read that in maneu- 
vers the lads are required to crawl toward 
the objective with a curtain of real bul- 
lets only a few inches above them so 
that if they forget themselves and lift 
their heads they are very likely to be 
killed. Real bombs and shells, too, are 
dropped close—just far enough not to 
injure the boys if they behave as they 
should in battle. Even then—though we 
may resent having it said—the British 
Montgomery said that the Americans in 
Sicily, after their actual experience in 
the African campaign, were twice as good 
soldiers as when they went into their first 
battle. Practice should take place under 
conditions approximating as closely as 
possible those under which the skill is 
to be used. 

Reports from the boys seem to indicate 
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that many at least do not take their 
training with the deadly earnestness we 
should expect until they approach its 
end and realize that they will soon be 
facing the enemy where survival may 
depend upon even a slight superioriy in 
skill. Even in the Army the more im- 
mediate the activity they are preparing 
for, the more alert and retentive the 
learners are. 

The value of lifelikeness in the con- 
ditions of practice and the advantage of 
nearness of use—learning better in and 
through actual use—suggest strongly 
that our youngsters will master the read- 
ing skills best through reading under 
“real” conditions, with demonstrations— 
what children in sports call “pattern 
setting” —immediately before it. We 
too often think we can get pupils to ex- 
ert themselves merely to master the read- 
ing skills which we tell them they need 
or will need. We shall first have to make 
the pupils realize that they need these 
skills—need them at the moment or at 
least before tomorrow—and then we must 
demonstrate them. 

But what do we mean by “the reading 
skills”? Since the advent of gestalt psy- 
chology, the answer is that students must 
learn the important kinds or varieties of 
reading as unitary acts. Even before the 
appearance of that theory, some of us 
were insisting that a pupil could not 
by ‘mastering’ such elements of the 
reading act as word recognition, fusion of 
word meanings into sentence meanings, 
and challenging the relevance or validity 
of a statement learn to do all the kinds 
of reading he would need. Classroom ex- 
perience and such studies as that of Judd 
and Buswell on eye movements as related 
to type of reading were convincing evi- 
dence. The chief foci of our instruction 
will therefore be the important types of 
reading. 
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Let us distinguish six major varieties 
or types of reading. We read (1) to se- 
cure an answer to a specific question of 
information, (2) to satisfy curiosity, to 
get ‘more information” about a general 
topic, (3) to get specific directions for 
doing something, (4) to get data or ideas 
with which to solve a problem, (5) to 
report or retell (rather rare outside 
schools), (6) to enjoy indirect experience 
(through fiction, travel books, news sto- 
ries, plays, poems, history).? 

Not only do we read for different pur- 
poses but we read different kinds of mate- 
rial: hard and easy; abstract and concrete; 
narrative, dramatic, poetic, argumenta- 
tive, expository; mathematics, history, 
economics, science. These differences in 
material read also affect the reading act 
and call for different combinations of the 
component elements of reading. 

Now we are ready to answer our orig- 
inal question: Who shall teach “study” 
reading? Each teacher in the school 
should teach the pupils—that is, help 
them—to do the kind or kinds of reading 
required to carry on the activities of his 
class. 

The English teacher, then, will surely 
teach pupils to read in order to enjoy in- 
direct experience and will teach reading 
for enjoyment of such varied materials 
as fiction, drama, essays, poetry, biog- 
raphy, travel, and even popular science 
books and magazines. But shall the Eng- 

2 Perhaps the reader is objecting that there are 
innumerable other varieties of reading. Of course 
that is true. These varieties are not wholly disparate 
as are men, bears, and rocks or even so clearly 
marked as solids, liquids, and gases. Rather they 

differ from one another more as human beings do; 
there is no sharply discriminable group of tall 
men, or fat men, or beautiful women, or brunettes, 
or young persons. 

And there are a number of other reading pur- 
poses which are at times very important, such as 
reading a contract to understand just what one is 


agreeing to do; but these are less common, especially 
in any normal experience of teen-age boys and girls. 
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lish teacher try to train pupils in reading 
to secure answers to informational ques- 
tions, to solve problems, or to get direc- 
tions for activities? Only so far as the in- 
formational questions or the problems 
arise in the work of the English class! 
Only so far as the activities requiring di- 
rections are part of the English work! 
These “study” or “‘work”’ types of read- 
ing are required much less often in “Eng- 
lish” than in social studies, science, or 
even shop and kitchen or sewing-room. 
The teachers of these other subjects 
should therefore carry the principal re- 
sponsibility for these skills, not just 
“help the English teacher.” 

Why should they do this? First, be- 
cause only they can do it. Whereas these 
subject teachers inevitably have the gen- 
uine occasions for such reading in their 
classes, the English teacher has such oc- 
casions only rarely in connection with 
composition work, or creates them by 
arousing apart from their proper context 
history (or science, or mathematics, or 
shop) questions, problems, or activities. 
Such a procedure is too expensive of 
time to be repeated frequently, so that 
no skill (in the popular sense of that 
word) can be developed; and the whole 
is so artificial, and frequently amateurish 
because the English teacher is an ama- 
teur in these fields, as to stir no strong 
interest or effort in the pupils. When, 
for example, is there need in the work of 
the English class to read any material 
comparable to the explanation of the 
electric generator? How could it be drag- 
ged in? And how much of such material 
is the usual teacher of English competent 
to handle? 

Moreover, even if the English teacher 
succeeds fairly well for the moment, the 
pupils soon fall into the habit of reading 
science according to the assignments and 
demands of the science teacher, history 








to suit the history teacher, and so on. 
Long ago in English classes the writer 
taught study skills, including preliminary 
survey of material to be mastered and 
discrimination of major points from il- 
lustrations and other supporting details. 
At the end of the semester he asked 
students: “Do you find these new meth- 
ods of study economical and effective?” 
“We don’t study by your methods,” 
they replied. To his astonished “Why 
not?” they replied: “We want to pass 
our course. We have to know every 
word on the pages assigned, and we study 
it all with equal attention.” The English 
department gave up immediately and 
finally the attempt to teach students how 
to do their work in other departments. 

If subject teachers demur, they should 
be told plainly that the English teachers 
cannot teach the reading skills their pu- 
pils must have, and that unless the sub- 
ject teachers do give this help the stu- 
dents’ mastery of the subject matter will 
suffer seriously. Much of such teaching 
they can do merely by the way they make 
assignments and by the kind of recitation, 
discussion, or other activity they conduct 
after the reading. Obviously, too, the 
special vocabulary of the subject must 
be taught in connection with the matter 
to which it applies. Supervisors and ad- 
ministrators are beginning to understand 
all this, and they should be enlisted at 
the beginning. Very frequently the prin- 
cipal will launch a school-wide drive on 
reading and can be persuaded to ap- 
point as chairman of the reading com- 
mittee a teacher outside the department 
of English. 

The notion that teachers of science and 
history can teach reading with no loss of 
time from their own subjects but with in- 
crease of students’ learning is not just a 
theory. The writer has seen it done in 
both subjects. 
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A high-school chemistry class had 
rather conventional assignments by 
pages and equally conventional question 
and answer “‘re-citations,’”’ followed by 
interesting teacher lecturettes or pupil 
reports on recent commercial applica- 
tions of the chemistry studied. The rec- 
itations were not very good, although 
the laboratory periods showed that the 
class was of average intelligence and in- 
dustry. Then the instructor began to use 
short-answer tests at the beginning of 
each recitation period. At first it was 
clear that the youngsters were running 
their eyes over the print assigned but 
that they did not have clear knowledge 
of the important points covered. As the 
short tests proceeded, they learned more 
and more what to look for and to fix the 
essential facts in mind. After a week or 
so, thought questions relating new facts 
to previous learning were introduced, 
with practically zero scores. Persistence 
in the use of thought questions—the use 
of a problem approach—would have 
stimulated these boys and girls to reflect 
upon the facts they were learning to se- 
lect and memorize. A science teacher 
with a heavy load could not keep up such 
daily written tests, and perhaps this is 
not absolutely the best of methods; but 
the incident illustrates the possibility of 
developing more effective study proce- 
dures with resultant gain in learning, and 
there was more class time left for dis- 
cussion. 

A woman teacher in a boys’ technical 
high school had a one-semester United 
States history class of Smith-Hughes 
boys—lads who were going almost at 
once into mechanical trades. She was 
using three different books in the class, 
each boy being expected to contribute 
to the recitation any special information 
or interpretation of events which was in 
the text he happened to have. The first 
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WHO SHALL TEACH 


recitation hours were very bad. Then the 
teacher supplied all of the boys with 
the same book for one day and showed 
them on the blackboard how she would 
take notes from that book on part of 
that day’s lesson. Then she had them 
try, some of them at the blackboard, 
to compare results. And so to the end 
of the hour. At this stage the notes were 
almost undecipherable. A week later she 
repeated the demonstration and practice. 
Then she required each boy to turn in 
his notes on each “unit” of her syllabus. 
In that school some class periods each 
week are used for study, and she gave 
some individual assistance during these 
study hours. The notes became more and 
more intelligible—and _intelligent—as 
the semester advanced. (Incidentally, 
the recitations at first were only fractions 
of single sentences. Later in the semes- 
ter the teacher introduced the ideal of 
a topical recitation by the first boy 
called upon for each point, and she prob- 
ably demonstrated that,too. At the end of 
the course those lads were walking to the 
front and making pretty decent restate- 
ments of the material in their books. 
They improved more in both writing and 
speaking than lads with such an outlook 
ordinarily do in a formal English class.) 

An unhappy detail of this success 
story corroborated the thesis that stu- 
dents’ method of study (really reading) 
are readily controlled by the teacher. It 
was the pre-war period in which the 
neutrality debate was hottest in the 
United States Senate, the specific issue 
being whether we would sell munitions 
on the come-and-get-it basis or on some 
other terms. Foreign relations was the 
strand of history the class was working 
on, and the foreign policy of Washing- 
ton’s administration, including the Citi- 
zen Genét affair, was one of the specific 
topics. This proved a more difficult topic 
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than most, but finally a reasonably good 
statement of the matter was secured. 
The startling thing was that no one men- 
tioned the neutrality issue of the mo- 
ment, although United States Senate 
debates were referring frequently to 
Washington’s isolation policy. Doubt- 
less the boys have already forgotten all 
about Citizen Genét, and they probably 
have no clear notion that we may turn 
to history for light upon present affairs or 
that some politician’s quotation of 
George Washington may ignore the 
change of circumstances since Washing- 
ton made the pronouncement. This 
means that they are not likely to read 
history at all and that they will read the 
daily papers (if at all) without connect- 
ing with the news stories and the editor- 
ials whatever history they may know. 
Probably with this class under the limit- 
ations of time and equipment no one 
could have done better than Miss X did, 
but it is clear that a problem approach or 
at least a constant alert for illumination 
of present issues might have considerably 
improved the students’ reading. 

Miss X gave incidental attention to 
words particularly connected with his- 
tory. Miss Y in the same school, a 
former teacher of English, put lists of 
troublesome words on the board and 
made sure that both meanings and spel- 
lings received attention. Teaching civ- 
ics, she began with the boys’ own election 
precincts and worked outward, thus large- 
ly avoiding the semantic blanks which 
occur when the “logical” organization of 
some text is followed. Although such ac- 
tivities took time and might seem digres- 
sions, her classes arrived at the end of 
the syllabus by the end of the semester 
with something more than a verbal grasp 
of their governments. 

These few, sketchy illustrations merely 
hint at the possibilities of direct and in- 





direct improvement of reading by teach- 
ers of subjects other than English. The 
time-worn doctrine that teachers of Eng- 
lish should teach the youngsters how to 
read so that their colleagues need not 
spend time on the reading skills is obso- 
lete. Exercises in reading for details, 
reading for the gist or main point, or even 
in the more interesting reading to predict 
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an outcome will do little to develop abil- 
ity to do the types of reading needed by 
high-school students of science and his- 
tory—and by adults everywhere. Until 
subject divisions of instruction are aban- 
doned, as we hope they will be, let the 
English teacher stick to his last and let 
his colleagues cease to expect him to do 
the sewing on the boots they are making. 


THE MARINER’S BROTHER 
A STUDY OF THE MEANING OF COLERIDGE’S POEM 


ERNEST EARNEST" 


Scholars often resemble Tom Sawyer. 
Faced with the problem of getting the 
Negro, Jim, out of a small cabin, Tom 
refused the simple expedient of taking 
the key and opening the door; instead, 
he developed an elaborate scheme which 
involved an immense amount of work 
and nearly resulted in the death of the 
person he was rescuing. In the end it 
turned out that Jim was a free man any- 
way. Many literary works have been 
almost killed by a similar process. None 
has been the object of more elaborate 
labors than Coleridge’s The Ancient 
Mariner. 

Yet, with all the work that has been 
expended upon the poem, there is still a 
great deal of confusion about its mean- 
ing. Professor Lowes has _ brilliantly 
traced its sources and studied the mental 
processes of the poet, but he devotes only 
six or seven pages out of six hundred to 
a discussion of Coleridge’s purpose. Even 
then he wavers between the theory that, 
on the one hand, Coleridge had no pur- 
pose more serious than has a tale from 
the Arabian Nights? and that, on the 


t A member of the English department of Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


other hand, he is trying to reveal some 
truth about man’s inward nature.’ 
Irving Babbitt, as might be expected, 
states: “The fact is that it is impossible 
to extract any serious ethical purport 
from The Ancient Mariner—except per- 
haps a warning as to the fate of the 
innocent bystander... . . 7 

Typical of the confusion of thought on 
this topic is the suggestion of Charpentier 
in his biography of Coleridge: 

.... By slaying the albatross, the Ancient 
Mariner must have done more than commit an 
act of cruelty; he must have been guilty of some 
real crime, that is to say, he must have slain a 
man in the guise of the innocent bird, according 
to the Brahminic belief in the transmigration 
of souls, since he has to undergo so awful a pen- 
alty.s 

Many critics have accepted Cole- 
ridge’s own statement: 
It ought to have had no more moral than the 
Arabian Nights’ tale of the merchant’s sitting 

2John L. Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (Cam- 
bridge, 1927), pp. 301-2. 

3 [bid., p. 295. 

4 “Coleridge and Imagination,”’ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After, CVI (September, 1929), 392. 

5 John Charpentier, Coleridge: The Sublime Som- 


nambulist (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1929), 
p. 136. 
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down to eat dates by the side of a well, and 
throwing the shells aside, and lo! a genie starts 
up, and says he must kill the aforesaid merchant, 
because one of the date shells had, it seems, put 
out the eye of the genie’s son.°® 


In the first place, Coleridge made the 
statement to a silly woman who had com- 
plained of the lack of a moral in the 
poem. Mrs. Barbauld seems to have 
been the type of woman who tempted or- 
dinarily mild persons to violent remarks 

Lamb, for instance, became profane, 
and Southey made a coarse jest about 
her. 

More important, Coleridge made the 
the statement thirty-two years after the 
publication of the poem—a period during 
which he had changed from a poet to a 
garrulous moralist ;from a radical to an ex- 
treme conservative; from a young man to 
an old one. How many men at fifty-eight 
would subscribe to sentiments expressed 
at twenty-six? Or even remember how 
they felt thirty-two years before? More 
than one man has blushed at sentiments 
expressed in an old letter or at political 
views embalmed in a forgotten speech 
or essay. The usual method is to laugh 
off such things as not having been 
seriously meant. There is evidence that 
Coleridge was doing just that. 

Therefore, instead of paying attention 
to what an aging hypochondriac said to 
an annoying woman, let us study the 
poem in its context. That context is the 
poet’s own work of the same period and 
that of his collaborator, Wordsworth. 
For, as Wordsworth’ tells us, they be- 
gan the poem as a joint undertaking. 
That means they must have discussed 
the plan and purpose of the work. For, 
whether or not “a poet is a nightingale, 
who sits in darkness and sings to cheer 
its own solitude,” a collaborator must 


6 Table Talk, May 31, 1830. 


7 Memoirs (London: Moxon, 1851), I, 108. 
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of necessity come out of the hedgerows 
and into the daylight of plain speech. 

Neither Dorothy’s much-praised Jour- 
nals nor the letters of the two poets at the 
time tell us of the purpose of the poem. 
Dorothy is more explicit about goings to 
and fro; Coleridge about his ailments; 
and Wordsworth about stamps. Cole- 
ridge’s diarrhea is more fully discussed 
than the Lyrical Ballads. 

But out of the mass of personalia and 
chitchat a few significant statements 
emerge. One is Coleridge’s account of the 
unsuccessful attempt at collaboration on 
The Wanderings of Cain. The scheme 
“broke up in a laugh and the Ancient 
Mariner was written instead.’”* The im- 
plication is that The Ancient Mariner 
worked out some of the ideas of the 
abortive Wanderings. Professor Lowes 
has advanced considerable evidence to 
indicate that this is just what happened.? 

Wordsworth, too, salvaged some of the 
materials from the abandoned poem. 
The setting for The Wanderings of Cain 
was the Valley of Stones near Linton.” 
Now, just after The Ancient Mariner was 
finished, Wordsworth, too, used this 
scenery in his own Peter Bell. 

Even without this link to Coleridge’s 
poems, Peter Bell shows a close relation- 
ship to The Ancient Mariner. Coleridge 
“brought his ballad finished’’™ to read 
to William and Dorothy on March 3, 
1798. Peter Bell was begun less than a 
month later,” and the first draft was 
finished by the time of Hazlitt’s visit 
late in May or early in June. This, as 

8 Prefatory note to The Wanderings of Cain,in Po- 


etical Works, ed. J. D. Campbell (London, 1924), 
p. 112. 


9 Op. cit., pp. 254-60. 
1° Tbid., pp. 259-60. 


tt Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. de Selin- 
court (London: Macmillan, 1941), p. 13. 


12 Tbid., p. 16. 
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any reader of Dorothy’s Journals knows, 
was during the time of the most intimate 
association of the two poets, the period 
of their joint undertaking: the prepa- 
ration of The Lyrical Ballads. 

Furthermore, there is evidence that 
Peter Bell was intended as a companion 
piece to The Ancient Mariner. In the 
first place, there is the familiar division 
of the territory between the two poets: 

In one, the incidents and agents were to be 
in part at least, supernatural; and the excellence 
aimed at was to consist in the interesting of the 
affections by the dramatic truth of such emo- 
tions as would naturally accompany such situa- 
tions, supposing them real. .... For the second 
class, subjects were to be chosen from ordinary 
life; the characters and incidents were to be 
such as will be found in every village and its 
VICINITY. «00% 13 
Coleridge was to take the first province, 
Wordsworth the second. Coleridge spe- 
cifically states that his plan was the 
origin of The Lyrical Ballads, and with it 
in view he wrote The Ancient Mariner.*4 

Wordsworth originally intended Peter 
Bell to be a part of The Lyrical Bal- 
lads.*5 When he finally decided to pub- 
lish it, he wrote to Southey, saying, 
among other things: ‘“The Poem of Peter 
Bell, as the Prologue will show, was com- 
posed under a belief that the imagination 
does not require the intervention of a 
supernatural agency.’ This indicates 
that this poem, too, was composed in 
accord with the plan agreed upon. And 
the phrase, “intervention of a super- 
natural agency,” suggests either The 
Ancient Mariner or Christabel. As there 
is little to indicate a relationship with the 
latter poem, the shaft would seem to be 

13 Samuel T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria (Ev- 
eryman ed.), p. 160. 

4 Ibid., p. 161. 

*s William Wordsworth, Complete Poetical Works 
(Globe ed.; London, 1930), p. 98. 
16 Thid., p. 99. 


directed against The Ancient Mariner. 
If so, what Wordsworth is saying is in 
effect that the same purpose can be 
achieved without the use of the super- 
natural. 

There are other reasons for believing 
that Peter Bell is a companion piece to 
The Ancient Mariner. Both poems deal 
with the same theme: the regeneration 
of a man through the influence of nature. 
Wordsworth’s poem therefore furnishes 
a valuable gloss to Coleridge’s. It is espe- 
cially valuable for literal-minded persons 
who find The Ancient Mariner puzzling. 

Most baffling of all the elements in 
The Ancient Mariner seems to be the 
problem of the Mariner’s guilt. There is 
no statute against killing albatrosses. 
Why, then, should the Mariner and his 
shipmates suffer? Babbitt speaks for all 
his kind when he says it is impossible to 
find any serious ethical purport in the 
poem, “unless, indeed, one hold that it is 
fitting that, for having sympathised with 
the man who shot an albatross, four times 
fifty living men should perish in torments 
unspeakable.” Apparently Babbitt was 
unaware of the ethical principle that the 
motive and not the act is the thing of 
ultimate importance: “He that looketh 
on a woman to lust after her, hath com- 
mitted adultery with her already in his 
heart.’”’ One may disagree with the prin- 
ciple, but one cannot deny that it isa 
serious interpretation of values. It as- 
sumes the existence of a spiritual world 
in which not our acts but our inward 
natures are judged. It is according to 
that code that the Mariner and his fel- 
lows suffer, and through it he is re- 
deemed. 

Wherein, then, was he at fault? Let us 
take Wordsworth’s explicit statements 
about the Mariner’s spiritual brother: 


But nature ne’er could find the way 
Into the heart of Peter Bell. 
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In vain, through every changeful year, 
Did Nature lead him as before; 

A primrose by the river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 


Peter’s real fault, then, is not his dozen 
wives; it is blindness to the beauty of 
nature. 

Here is the center of the whole prob- 
lem. Aesthetic blindness is no crime in 
any of the usual ethical codes. It is pre- 
cisely here that we find the most radical 
and daring idea in the whole of the 
Lyrical Ballads. Not only had Words- 
worth stated: 

One impulse from the vernal wood 
May teach you more of man 


Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can. 


He had, in Tintern Abbey, told us that 
he was “well pleased to recognize” 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 


The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 


The sensuous perception of beauty, then, is 
the foundation of the whole spiritual na- 
ture. Coleridge preached the same doc- 
trine. In Frost at Midnight (written the 
same year as Peter Bell, Intimations of 
Immortality, and The Ancient Mariner) he 
told of his own unhappy childhood in the 
city, and he thrilled to think that his own 
child should “learn far other lore.” 

.... 50 shalt thou see and hear 

The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 

Of that eternal language, which thy God 


Utters, who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all, and all things in himself. 


The Ancient Mariner is built upon the 
same philosophy. It is not, as Professor 
Babbitt thinks, that the Mariner “‘is 
relieved of his transgression by admiring 
the color of water snakes!’"*? For, as most 
critics agree, the transgression is so slight 


17 Op. cit., Pp. 392. 
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as to be no crime at all. Let us note the 
language of the poem itself: 
Beyond the shadow of the ship, 
I watched the water-snakes: 
They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

O happy living things! no tongue 

Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware: 

Sure some kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 


The selfsame moment I could pray; 
And from my neck so free 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 


And there is, for those who have still 
missed the point, the final moral: 
He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small 
It is love which regenerates the Mariner, 
not an accidental stumbling upon a 
spell to charm away guilt. This love has 
its origin in aesthetic appreciation. If it 
is any comfort to those critics of roman- 
ticism who at this point scent Rousseau- 
istic heresy, this is essentially Platonic 
and neo-Platonic doctrine. Starting with 
an appreciation of earthly beauty, man is 
led to an understanding of spiritual 
beauty and love. 
Peter Bell, too, is regenerated by sym- 
pathy and love: 
Beside the woman Peter stands; 
His heart is opening more and more; 
A holy sense pervades his mind; 


He feels what he for human kind 
Had never felt before. 


His sympathy widens to include even 
the animal he had once so callously 
abused. 
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He lifts his head—he sees the Ass 

Yet standing in the clear moonshine; 
“When shall I be as good as thou? 

Oh! would, poor beast, that I had now 

A heart but half so good as thine!” 


The agencies through which Peter has 
been led to this state are crude and 
puerile compared to the one Coleridge 
used; but Wordsworth’s intention was 
obviously to show a similar regeneration 
of character. 

The value, however, of Peter Bell as 
an analogy to The Ancient Mariner is to 
clarify the real nature of the state from 
which the character is redeemed. For the 
albatross is not so much a bird as a 
symbol. 


As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God’s name. 


The killing was a wanton, unmotivated 
act. As the gloss states: 


The ancient Mariner inhospitably 
killeth the bird of good omen. 


Later on: 


Instead of cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


This, as Professor Lowes has pointed 
out, is “profoundly symbolic.”** And, 
when the Mariner’s eyes are opened to 
beauty and his heart to prayer, the al- 
batross falls like lead into the sea. Again 
the symbolic intent is obvious. It is, 
then, more important to determine what 
is behind the symbol than it is to debate 
the sinfulness of killing a bird. In so far 
as the symbol has a single definite mean- 
ing, the albatross may be said to rep- 
resent the beautiful and beneficent ele- 
ments in nature. It is a “pious” bird, 
which here can only mean “sacred.” 
While the Mariner and fellows cherish it 
they have good fortune. The wanton de- 
struction of what one believes to be 


18 Op. cit., p. 259. 





sacred argues a callous nature. It is not 
the act but the motive which counts here. 

If any parallel were needed to show 
that such symbols can be used with the 
most serious intent, there is the story of 
the consumption of an apple which led to 
vastly more unpleasant consequences 
than the death of a few sailors. What- 
ever one thinks of the quality of this 
legend, no one can deny that an entire 
philosophy of the nature of the universe 
has been built upon an act which in itself 
is less reprehensible than the wanton 
shooting of a bird. 

I believe that Coleridge’s poem is not 
merely a fantasy but a symbolic repre- 
sentation of a considered philosophy. 
This philosophy is the same that is ex- 
pressed in both Tintern Abbey and Frost 
at Midnight. It is a philosophy which 
both poets eventually dropped; when 
and why need not concern us here. In 
further support of this view, let me cite 
the study of Christabel by Arthur Nether- 
cott in The Road to Tryermaine. His view 
is that the poem was originally designed 
to work out the theme of vicarious 
atonement.’® If this theory is correct, it 
means that here again Coleridge at- 
tempted to embody profound philosoph- 
ical concepts in the symbolic terms of 
highly imaginative narrative. Once we 
recognize the symbolic nature of The 
Ancient Mariner, we shall cease to debate 
the question of its serious intent. 

One word more on the subject of the 
validity of Coleridge’s philosophy. Crit- 
ics like Babbitt assume a world designed 
like an automat: each act carries an ex- 
actly evaluated result, as a nickel pro- 
duces a cup of coffee and a dime a slice 
of pie. In such a world the Mariner’s 
punishment is out of all proportion to 
his crime. However, most of us have 
discovered that, in the real world, small 


19 (Chicago, 1939), pp. 207-11. 
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errors of judgment can produce terrible 
results; a mistaken political opinion can 
bring international disaster. Not only 
four times fifty living men but four 
times a million living men can die be- 
cause of others’ sins. Coleridge’s picture 
of great evils flowing from a small act 
is not exactly unrealistic. 

Faced with such a world, man can 
deny the existence of justice; or he can 
assume that it lies in some future world; 
or he can come to Milton’s view that 
the man makes his own heaven or hell. 
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Salvation, then, comes not from acting 
but from being and becoming. The liter- 
ature of this philosophy must perforce 
give us characters who are not great 
because of what they accomplish but 
because of what they become—like Lear. 
It is no mere act which condemns the 
Mariner; nor is he saved through action. 
He suffers because he is cruel and callous; 
he is regenerated when he opens his eyes 
and his heart. The Ancient Mariner is 
no mere idle tale from the Arabian 
Nights; it is a profound reading of life. 





HOW WELL DO HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES WRITE? 


MARGARET DAY* 


College instructors commonly com- 
plain in very general terms of the inade- 
quacy of high-school preparation for 
freshman English. High-school teachers 
as frequently deplore the lack of specific 
information as to “what college instruc- 
tors want.” There is need of concrete 
evidence of how well students write 
when they enter college and of what, 
specifically, they do best and what they 
do most poorly. 

Fortunately, there was available re- 
cently to the writer at the University of 
Minnesota a set of 200 representative 
themes written impromptu by freshmen 
during the first week of their college 
course. These themes had already been 
marked by two members of the English 
department and rated in detail on a 
scale prepared for use in the measure- 
ment of progress in freshman English.? 

* Teacher of English in the University of Minne- 
sota High School. 


2 The study of progress in freshman English is 
reported in ‘“‘A Comparison of Laboratory and Non- 
laboratory Instruction in Freshman English,” by 
Joseph M. Thomas and Nicholas Fattu in Studies 





Neither the best nor the worst papers 
that might have been written were in- 
cluded, since the top 12 per cent of 
entering freshmen had been exempted 
from the beginning course and the lowest 
15 per cent had been drained off into 
subfreshman English. 

What merits and defects did the mid- 
dle 73 per cent reveal in their training? 

The scale used in rating the papers 
described five levels of excellence for 
each of four main factors in composition: 
(1) content, (2) organization, (3) presen- 
tation, and (4) mechanics. In general, 
students entering the University of 
Minnesota are much better prepared in 
the mechanics of English, in the opinion 
of their instructors in freshman English, 
than they are in ability to select mate- 
rial, to organize it, or to present it in a 
suitable and attractive style. Table 1 
shows that an average of 16 per cent of 
the 200 themes were given the highest 


in Higher Education: Biennial Report of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Research, 1938-1940 (Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1941), pp. 85-90. 
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rating on each of the five aspects of 
mechanics, contrasted with an average 
of 4 per cent given the highest rating in 
the various aspects of content, 2 per 
cent in organization, and 3 in presenta- 
tion. 

In content a disappointingly small 
number of students wrote themes which 
measured up to the five criteria of ex- 


TABLE 1 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF THEMES RECEIVING 
RATINGS OF 1 THROUGH 5 ON EACH OF THE 
FOUR MAIN ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION 





| 
| I | 2 3 4 | 5 





| 
Mechanics....} 16 19 | 21 16 | 28 
Content...... 4 14 39 25 18 
Organization . 2 17 32 27 22 
Presentation. . 3 15 44 24 14 





cellence required for the highest rating: 
(1) a thoughtful thesis, (2) a clear and 
complete analysis of the subject, (3) se- 
lection of significant points, (4) adequate 
evidence to justify the main statements, 
and (5) material which showed ‘wide 
and careful reading, accurate observa- 
tion, significant experience, or a fertile 
imagination.” 

Most of the themes were narratives 
of personal experience, in which students 
discussed reasons for their vocational 
choices, their hobbies, their favorite 
high-school subjects, and so on. About 
70 per cent of the themes did have one 
central thesis, either implied or ex- 
pressed; but only 6 per cent were given 
the highest ranking for having a thought- 
ful, carefully chosen basic idea. About 
a sixth of the students wrote themes 
which had no apparent purpose. Large 
numbers failed to analyze the subject 
adequately, to select significant points, 
or to produce adequate evidence. The 
choice of material was particularly 
weak. About 4 out of every 5 themes 





contained material drawn “principal- 
ly from vaguely remembered _lec- 
tures, texts, movies, conversations, or 
inadequately developed personal ex- 
perience,” or else material that was 
completely insignificant or irrelevant. 

Among the themes which contained 
interesting and worth-while material 
were one about the effect on the writer 
of visiting an institution for the feeble- 
minded, another about the resolutions a 
student had made when he discovered he 
was on probation at the university, and 
a third dealing with the lesson a caddy 
had learned from watching a golf player 
come up from behind to win a tourna- 
ment. In each theme the writer suc- 
ceeded because he was able to reflect on 
his own experience and interpret it in a 
simple, direct fashion. On the other 
hand, the student who wrote of “Per- 
fecting Agriculture” in such high-flown 
terms and vague generalities that the 
reader could not guess whether he was 
resolving to be a farmer or a member of 
the President’s Cabinet failed complete- 
ly to present a clear thesis or a sound 
idea. 

A second factor in the scale on which 
compositions written in freshman Eng- 
lish were judged was skill in organizing 
materials into a well-organized whole, 
giving evidence of a plan, an effective 
beginning and ending, clear-cut conti- 
nuity, correct proportion and position of 
main points, and adequate development 
of individual paragraphs. There were 
more low ratings of 4 and 5 in this aspect 
of composition than in any other. 

In the first place, only 8 per cent of 
the students had made a definite and 
suitable plan which was clearly carried 
out, and more than 70 per cent had a 
hazy or illogical plan. The fact that the 
200 themes represented in the study 
were written as impromptu composi- 
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tions in one class hour may account for 
their apparent lack of organization. 
However, large numbers of students 
failed to recognize the importance of 
thinking through the plan for the theme 
before starting to write and presented 
at random any ideas which seemed to be 
related to the topic selected. 

One student, for instance, entitled his 
theme ‘‘My Violin” and then in five dif- 
ferent paragraphs wrote seven or eight 
statements somehow related to the fact 
that he played the violin. The only form 
discernible in the composition was that 
every sentence did say something about 
the violin or violin lessons or violin recit- 
als. Almost any single sentence in the 
theme could have been developed into 
a worth-while discussion. 

A much more successful student- 
writer told of his musical interest by 
describing in one paragraph the deep im- 
pression made on him by a child prodigy 
playing for a grade-school music appre- 
ciation hour; in a second paragraph his 
own emotions four years later when he 
himself played one of those same num- 
bers for a small audience at a music 
recital; and in a third, his gratitude to 
the prodigy for having awakened his 
interest in an art which had become a 
source of much personal pleasure to him. 

Many freshmen failed to emphasize 
their main points by proper proportion 
and position—an aspect of composition 
probably seldom stressed in high-school 
English classes. Perhaps, also, the im- 
promptu nature of these simple narrative 
themes gave few students an opportunity 
to demonstrate their ability in the ‘‘use 
of proportion and position.” 

The phase of organization in which 
most students were particularly weak 
was in writing logical and effective para- 
graphs. Nearly half of the themes had 2 
or more poorly written paragraphs which 
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contained irrelevant material or lacked 
form. The explanation for the low rat- 
ings is hard to find. Certainly paragraph 
structure is emphasized in a great many 
high-school composition texts and in 
many English classes. The time fre- 
quently goes, however, to enumerating 
techniques of paragraph development 
rather than to practice in writing logical, 
effective paragraphs, unified and ade- 
quately developed. Evidently students 
do not receive adequate training in this 
phase of composition, or they lack suffi- 
cient practice in applying their training 
to the writing of paragraphs in composi- 
tions. 

A third problem considered in the 
rating of themes for freshman English is 
the presentation of material in an at- 
tractive and suitable manner. In this 
connection the instructors who rated the 
themes considered the use of details and 
examples, the style, the title, the use of 
words, and the flexibility of sentence 
structure. The results of the ratings 
showed that relatively few student-writ- 
ers were skilful in any phase of presenta- 
tion of their material, and many wrote 
in a stiff, pretentious way, made errors 
in the meanings of words, or handled 
sentence structure unsxilfully. 

Use of a wordy, ornate style was a 
particularly common fault. Too often 
the thought was made ridiculous or was 
completely clouded by the students’ ef- 
forts to be literary. One wrote: “We 
were ‘sisters’ and we were alike con- 
cerned with developing, elevating, and 
upholding our sacred pledge of noble 
endeavor in thought, word, and deed.” 
Another freshman declared: “The ex- 
pressive and artistic appearance of 
Northrop Memorial Auditorium placed 
me in a state of eagerness to grasp all the 
teaching that would be offered to the 
University student.” The earnest boy 


who wrote about his hobby of raising 
seeds was striving for style in a very mis- 
guided fashion when he said that his 
family preferred to buy seeds not from 
him but from the commercial “purveyors 
of packets of flower embryos.” 

The students who tried to be most 
impressive in their literary style were 
frequently led into other types of errors 
involving the use of words. The boy who 
wrote about the values of “formulating 
new associates” would have come much 
closer to saying what he meant if he had 
simply said ‘meeting new people” or 
“making new friends.”’ Fifteen per cent 
of the themes contained 2 or more such 
instances of ignorance of the meaning of 
common words or of obscure phrasing. 
Students whose style was judged most 
adequate were almost always the ones 
who achieved a sincere tone by writing 
very simply and directly. 

Finally, the themes were rated on 
mechanical accuracy—a category which 
included grammar, sentence structure, 
punctuation, spelling, and idiom. Per- 
haps because these are the elements of 
composition taught most faithfully and 
consistently throughout the high school, 
more students achieved high rankings in 
them than in any other of the four fac- 
tors concerned. A third of the students 
wrote themes free from errors in gram- 
mar, and more than a third wrote with 
no misspellings of common words. On 
the other hand, 14 of the group of 200 
had 4 or more serious grammatical errors 
in their short themes—and this in spite 
of the fact that the 15 per cent of the 
students who were lowest in composition 
ability were not included in this part of 
the study. About 1 out of every 6 made 
3 or more serious spelling errors. The 
students were even less successful in 
sentence structure, punctuation, and 
idiom, more than a third receiving the 
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lowest rating because of “four or more 
gross violations of logical sentence struc- 
ture that make the meaning ambiguous”’ 
and more than half of them having 2 or 
more fundamental errors in punctuation 
and capitalization. About 1 out of 5 
fell to the lowest ranking for making 3 or 
more errors in basic idiom. 

Such general statements of broad 
types of mechanical errors, however, 
mean little until a more specific analysis 


TABLE 2 


RELATIVE FREQUENCIES OF THE GENERAL TYPES 
OF MECHANICAL ERRORS 


Per Cent of 
Types of Errors Total Number 

of Errors 
Sentence structure....... »2. 42.40 
Punctuation and capitalization 25.60 
ee . 16.22 
Grammar and usage ......... 10.16 
Word meaning, idiom, slang, 

and colloquial expressions... 5.62 


is made. Therefore, the themes of 35 
freshmen from the subfreshman classes 
were added to the original 200 themes, 
and the errors were tabulated to deter- 
mine what were the general trends. The 
tabulations included 3,828 errors in all, 
ranging from such serious faults as com- 
pletely incoherent sentences to such mi- 
nor details as the confusion of if and 
whether. The relative frequencies of the 
general types of errors are shown in 
Table 2. 

Errors in sentence structure made up 
over 40 per cent of the total number. 
These included all grammatical faults 
which affected the clarity or effectiveness 
of the sentence (e.g., faulty reference 
of pronouns and dangling verbals). Of 
the 1,623 errors in this group, a very 
large number were not specific errors in 
grammatical structure but rather faults 
in style—awkwardness, incongruous 
phrasing, and illogical expressions. 
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Nearly one-fourth of the sentence 
faults were errors of reference. These 
included the use of the indefinite or am- 
biguous z¢, indefinite this or that, imper- 
sonal you, which-clauses with ambiguous 
antecedents, indefinite they, and omitted 
antecedents. Faulty reference of pro- 
nouns caused many more errors than did 
case use of pronouns. The use of the in- 
definite zt, which occurred 154 times, 
seemed often to be a very minor fault 
but was, nevertheless, frequently the 
cause of serious awkwardness or confu- 
sion of meaning. For instance, one stu- 
dent wrote: “Finally it became so I 
didn’t mind dancing with a group,” and 
another: “‘J¢ made me feel rather proud 
receiving it [a diploma] but as time rolls 
on, I begin to wonder.”’ 

Second in frequency among sentence 
errors was a very general category 
called, for want of a better name, “faults 
in style.’’ Unnecessary wordiness, tau- 
tology, and affected mannerism oc- 
casioned about half of the 243 errors 
included in the group. The student who 
wrote “In selecting this as a very signi- 
ficant experience I am guided by many 
factors which tend to construct a very 
worthwhile and pleasant accomplish- 
ment” could have improved her sentence 
a great deal by using a simple and direct 
approach and limiting herself to words 
which she thoroughly understood. 

Another large group of sentence er- 
rors, labeled “incongruous and unfelici- 
tous phrasing,” included such statements 
as “I seated myself and proceeded in a 
vain attempt to look as wise and non- 
chalant as my picture of a _ typical 
University student should” and “It was 
at one of our meetings that Esther 
Klaus, for that was her name, was our 
special guest for the evening.” In the 
235 themes there were 184 such errors. 
Here, too, there seemed to be no gram- 
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matical explanation which would help 
the writer to see his error. 

Errors in word order caused about 9 
per cent of all the faults in sentence 
structure in such sentences as “I shall 
always value the experience which I 
received through six years of actual 
membership very highly.”” Ilogical con- 
structions, such as the omission of nec- 
essary words and the repetition of un- 
necessary ones, were other common 
errors. There were 114 instances of 
faulty co-ordination. Students seemed 
prone to combine ideas without expres- 
sing clearly the relationship between 
them, as in such sentences as “I used to 
think that art was just art but each 
country has its own style.” 

Shifts in subject, person, voice, or 
mood occurred in r1o sentences. One 
boy wrote, ‘‘The folks call it a gain, and 
so do I in some respects, but when you 
look at it from the side of giving up all 
your interests in high school I would call 
it a penalty.” The overuse of the passive 
voice caused many sentence errors. Be- 
sides resulting in roundabout and wordy 
expressions, the overuse of such con- 
structions also caused dangling verbals 
and other errors of reference. This is 
evident in such sentences as “The club’s 
interests and activities may be briefly 
summarized by saying that it is a parish 
organization for girls which carries on 
social entertainment and some church 
work” and “These tests were taken to 
receive the different ratings from tender- 
foot up to Eagle.” 

Dangling constructions, nonparallel 
structure, and errors in comparisons 
were other classifications of sentence 
errors used in the tabulation. Thirty 
sentences were classed as completely in- 
coherent. One good example is “Life 
may not always be a bed of roses but for 
me I am sure it will always be some type 
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of flower and may there never come a 
time in my life when I have to give up 
the avocation out of which I receive so 
much joy is my one hope.” 

Last in frequency, though probably 
not in importance, were sentence frag- 
ments and comma splices. They made 
up only 3 per cent of the total. 

A study of the sentence errors im- 
presses one with how few of them are the 
specific types of error which can be at- 
tacked from a grammatical standpoint. 
They are the confused expressions of 
ideas which are hazy in the writer’s mind. 
Young writers obviously need much 
training in saying exactly what they 
mean in direct and simple sentences. 

About a fourth of the total number of 
errors were in punctuation and capitali- 
zation, about two-thirds of them in the 
use of commas. Although any tabulation 
of comma faults must be somewhat sub- 
jective, since there is very little agree- 
ment on the rules governing the use of 
commas, the results indicate that stu- 
dents need much clarification of the 
simpler principles of punctuation. There 
were large numbers of superfluous com- 
mas, as well as frequent omissions of 
necessary ones. In many instances stu- 
dents wrote careless and awkward sen- 
tences and then attempted to clarify the 
meaning by a liberal sprinkling of com- 
mas. Had students written better sen- 
tences, the number of errors in punctua- 
tion would have been considerably 
reduced. 

Spelling was next on the list of general 
types of errors. There were 440 mis- 
spelled words in 163 compositions, the 
remaining 72 themes being entirely free 
from mistakes in spelling. Over half of 
the words which were misspelled ap- 
peared in the first 5,000 of the Thorndike 
Word List. While it is true that one 
reason why students misspelled common 
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words was that they used them more 
frequently than they did other words, 
nevertheless, the number of errors in 
words which should have been mastered 
by the end of Grade VIII indicates seri- 
ous spelling deficiency. The one word 
misspelled most frequently was receive. 

Errors in grammar and usage made up 
1o per cent of the total errors. Verbs 
caused more difficulty than did any 
other part of speech. Errors caused by 
the confusion of tenses were much more 
common than were other sorts of mis- 
takes in the use of verbs. Errors in agree- 
ment occurred in 18 of the 235 themes. 
Except for errors in reference, pronoun 
errors were relatively infrequent; there 
were only 8 instances of the confusion of 
nominative and objective case. 

Five per cent of the total number of 
errors were faults due to confusion of the 
meaning of words and to the use of un- 
idiomatic expressions, colloquial lan- 
guage, and slang. 

The weaknesses in composition which 
appeared both in the general ratings 
given to the themes of college freshmen 
and in the tabulation of the specific 
errors which they made suggest that 
high-school teachers must place increas- 
ing emphasis upon the selection of signi- 
ficant material and upon organizing it 
logically and presenting it effectively, 
rather than upon the purely mechanical 
aspects of writing. Encouraging wide 
reading, providing worth-while and sig- 
nificant experiences, and developing ac- 
curate observation seem to be necessary 
parts of composition training if teachers 
are to aid students in finding worth- 
while materials for writing and in im- 
proving the quality of ideas which they 
express. Further, students apparently 
need much training in organizing their 
ideas logically and effectively into an in- 
tegrated whole. And, finally, they should 
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learn to write clearly, simply, and sin- 
cerely. By no means should teachers 
ignore the problem of mechanical accu- 
racy; the results indicate that there is 
need for consistent and continuous train- 
ing in this phase of composition skill. 
No amount of emphasis upon mechanics, 
however, will solve what seems to be the 
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major problem in student writing—the 
clear, logical expression of significant 
ideas.3 


3A more detailed account of the findings dis 


cussed in this article is presented in Margaret E. 
Day, An Analysis of the Factors Making for Suc 
cess or Failure in Freshman Writing’’ (unpublished 
Master’s thesis, University of Minnesota, 1941). 


LESSON PLANS IN READING 
I. FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 


CAROL HOVIOUS' 


Class: Tenth-grade students of average 
ability. 

Time: Three weeks. 

Philosophy: Students fail to follow direc- 
tions either (1) because they have no 
deep inner conviction that following 
them is really important (thus war 
workers disregard safety directions 
that they understand perfectly well) 
or (2) because they do not know exact- 
ly how to go about a business-like and 
efficient execution of orders. 

UNIT OUTLINE 
I. Class discussion of what happens— 
the waste in human life, energy, and 
resources—when people fail to fol- 
low directions. 

Purpose: To make students aware 
of the fact that accurate adherence 
to directions is really important. 

The class pondered numerous ex- 
amples (first proposed by the teach- 
er, later supplemented by students) 
drawn from newspapers and from 
personal experience—-the train 
wreck caused by erroneously noted 


t Santa Monica Public Schools. Author of Flying 
the Printways, Following Printed Trails, Suggestions 
for Teachers of Reading, Grades 7 to 12, and other 
volumes. 


IT. 


signals, the explosion caused by the 
woman who used gasoline in her 
washing-machine, etc. 


Class discussion of two questions: 

(1) What causes these errors in fol- 

lowing directions? (2) What can be 

done to prevent such errors? 

Purpose: To provide students 
with a working pattern to use in fol- 
lowing directions. 

Answers to the first question fi- 
nally boiled down to “undue haste.” 
For the second question the class 
worked out a basic procedure pat- 
tern designed to prevent errors. The 
pattern was seven fold: 

1. Read directions through first, 
from beginning to end, trying to 
understand them as well as pos- 
sible and to ascertain the goal 
(main idea). 

2. Re-read to check meanings of all 

unfamiliar words. 

Re-read to note every important 

detail, since in following direc- 

tions even minor details may 
achieve major importance. 


Ww 


4. Re-read to be sure the goal is now 
clear (if it was not on first read- 
ing). 





5. Re-read to visualize procedures, 
a sort of mental roughing-out, 
to detect any errors and correct 
them while they are still in a 
state to be easily corrected. 
Make tentative pencil sketches 
if necessary. 

6. Act, but keep an eye on the writ- 
ten directions, re-reading them 
step by step. Do not trust to 
memory. 

7. Check finished results to be 
sure they achieve the goal set in 
step 4. If they do not, recheck 
the entire procedure. 


III. Preliminary supervised class exper- 


IV. 


iment using the seven-point pattern. 

Purpose: To provide supervised 
class practice in following direc- 
tions according to the seven-point 
pattern (not too arduous at first) 
and to demonstrate concretely the 
fact that by their results shall 
you know those who have followed 
wisely and those who have not. 

The teacher provided string, scis- 
sors, and written directions (sug- 
gested by Leeming’s Fun with 
String?) for knotting or braiding 
with string; the class tried, step by 
step, their seven-point plan. 


Application projects of various 
types. 

Purpose: To provide a variety 
of situations (as nearly related to 
immediate student needs as pos- 
sible) requiring directions to be fol- 
lowed. In each case, a student’s 
efficiency was judged by his results, 
by his ability to translate words into 
concrete action. 


2 Joseph Leeming, Fun with String: A Collection 
of String Games, Useful Braiding and Weaving, Knot 
Work and Magic with String and Rope. Stokes, 1940. 


$2.00. 
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During this period (1) all assign- 
ments were written on the board, 
to be followed without further oral 
amplification (a class check, daily at 
first, pointed out those who had fol- 
lowed directions, those who had 
not), and (2) the class hour was con- 
ducted according to written “Orders 
of the Day” received by the class 
when it convened. 

“Orders of the Day”’ included di- 
rections for such projects as: (1) 
Instructions (to coincide with a 
grammar lesson) for playing a game 
called ‘‘Adverbs,” in which a stu- 
dent elected as “It” leaves the class- 
room while the class chooses an ad- 
verb, then returns to the room and 
asks various students to perform 
some action “in the manner of the 
adverb” until he can guess the right 
adverb. (2) Demonstration lessons in 
which a student reads aloud direc- 
tions for doing something, chosen ei- 
ther from his hobbies or from his 
regular school work (cutting out a 
dress according to pattern instruc- 
tions, building a model airplane, 
charting the course of an airship, 
mounting specimens for botany) 
and at the same time carries out the 
directions, step by step, under class 
observation. (3) Questionnaire unit 
in which students filled out blank 
forms—post-office change-of-ad- 
dress cards and money-order forms, 
applications for charge accounts 
at department stores and checking 
accounts at banks, questionnaires 
(school registration blanks, college 
application forms, war-factory ap- 
plications, etc.). (4) “Etiquette” 
unit in which each student wrote a 
question to which he would like 
the answer (How do you introduce 
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two boys? What do you say when 
you acknowledge an introduction?). 
Questions were distributed by lot, 
each student writing the answer to 
the question he drew. In class, stu- 
dents acted out impromptu scenes 
in which action was determined by 
written directions. (Girl introduced 
two boys, following directions on her 
slip, and the boys acknowledged the 
introduction according to their writ- 
ten instructions.) (5) A luncheon, 
for which a committee issued all di- 
rections in written form (advance 
directions on what to bring, where 
to leave contributions; directions is- 
sued at time of luncheon on setting 
tables, placing food, etc.; directions 
during luncheon on refilling plates, 
making impromptu speeches, etc.) 
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Student reaction to this unit on 
following directions is perhaps best 
summarized by the boy who, hav- 
ing survived the luncheon, remarked 
with feeling, ‘Golly, if I ever slip 
on directions again, it certainly 
won’t be because I don’t know bet- 
ter!” The teacher’s summary, more 
sedately phrased, might read: ‘“Stu- 
dents had become conscious, many 
for the first time in their lives, of the 
mighty errors that may grow from 
small attention to directions; they 
had formulated a business-like plan 
with which to attack the problem of 
following directions; and, above all, 
they had had experience in convert- 
ing words, admittedly but the shad- 
ows of reality, once again into the 
solid substance of action.” 





YOU THINK YOU UNDERSTAND INDEPENDENCE 


EVA A. MOORE’ 


If ever America needed teachers who 
can think and who can aid children in 
developing that difficult but essential 
ability, now is the time. Our country 
needs marines and paratroops. She must 
have tank mechanics and assembly-line 
workers for her airplane factories. But 
more—much more—she needs boys and 
girls and men and women who under- 
stand what we are fighting for. 

Without such understanding, good mo- 
rale is impossible. No nation can with- 
stand the strain of war if its people do 
not clearly understand the purposes 
for which they are giving their 
lives. This is a complicated war to un- 
derstand. Those who are leaders, the 


* Teacher of English in the Royal Oak High 
School, Royal Oak, Mich. 


teachers, must see clearly the basic issues 
involved in this conflict. 

Such understanding must come quick- 
ly. It is harder to get and more essential 
than munitions. It is the munition of the 
mind and of the spirit. It is the secret 
weapon for which the democracies have 
been searching. 

To get understanding, one must par- 
ticipate in a free discussion of the ideas 
upon which understanding rests. If the 
teacher is to allow free discussion of 
ideas, he will need first to examine his 
own ideas with some care. He will need 
to be critical of those that seem to have 
a purposeless inconsistency. 

As an illustration of how we uncon- 
sciously harbor inconsistencies in our 
fundamental thinking, let us consider 
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the Declaration of Independence. The 
idea of independence is not exclusively 
an American one, but to Americans its 
expression in their first great national doc- 
ument is important. We are hearing 
much today of the Four Freedoms. We 
are fighting a war to sustain those free- 
doms. Just a generation ago we gave 
thousands of American lives to “make 
the world safe for democracy.” If every 
twenty years we must endure a similar 
catastrophe for a similar purpose, cer- 
tainly the issue must be serious. What do 
we Americans believe is the principle for 
which we fight? 

Try yourself out on the following 
statements: 


Yes or No 


—— A. I believe the American colonies had 
the right to declare their independence 
from England. 

—— B. I believe the southern states had the 
right to declare their independence 
from the North. 

—— C. I believe Alaska has the right to de- 
clare her independence from _ the 
United States. 


—— D. I believe that any part of any nation 
has the right to set herself up as an 
independent nation whenever she 
wishes. 

—— E. I believe that the United States would 
be better off if each one of the states 
were an independent nation. 

Are your answers consistent? Do you 
have the same belief about independence 
for others as you have for yourself? Do 
your answers imply: When J wish to be 
independent, I have a good reason; but, 
when you wish to be independent of me, 
your reason is poor? 

Try yourself again: 

Yes or No 

—— A. I believe it is right for any group to 
take any territory it can. 

—— B. I believe it was right for any group to 
take territory it could in the past, but 
not now. 


—— C. I believe it is right for superior peoples 
to assume control of the territory of 
inferior peoples. 

—— D.I believe Americans are a superior 
people. 

E. I believe it was right for the early 
Americans to take land the Indians 
thought belonged to them. 

—— F. I believe it is right for Germany and 
Japan to attempt to control more land. 


Of course, one cannot, nationally 
speaking, be independent unless he has 
land with sufficient natural resources. 
What do you believe about the right to 
land? Again we should watch our think- 
ing. Do we disapprove of others doing 
now what we benefit from, because our 
ancestors did it yesterday? 

Let us see clearly that, as the questions 
we have just been considering indicate, 
there are two issues. The first involves 
land—that is, the earth’s surface and its 
wealth. What gives to any group of 
people the right to keep the land they 
own? Is it theirs forever? May no others 
occupy it under any circumstances? 
What if the owners abuse and waste that 
land and its resources? Is that their 
right? What if other populations come 
to be in need of part of what the owner is 
wasting? 

The second issue involves the question 
of partnership. Under what circum- 
stances is it right for a group that has 
been living and working together to stop 
that partnership? 

I hope that you note that this problem 
of independence is more than a national 
one. It is also a personal one. Most of us 
never think of it nationally or personally 
until our own wishes are interfered with. 
If, as is often true, we are too lazy 
to make ourselves think the question 
through, we can cut the Gordian knot 
by saying, “I have the right to be inde- 
pendent whether you wish me to or not, 
but you do not have that right unless I 
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want you to have it.’’ That is often our 
national and personal philosophy. Un- 
fortunately, most other people feel the 
same way. Since none of us is willing to 
curb those selfish desires, we crowd the 
divorce courts and extend our national 
conflicts until they become a global war. 

Thinking about such questions is pain- 
ful. It makes us feel less secure of our- 
selves and our beliefs. It forces us to rec- 
ognize that life is more than simply a 
pleasant pursuit of happiness. Since we 
do not enjoy feeling insecure, we prefer 
not to think about such matters. At the 
present time it is a temptation to say as 
an alibi, ‘““This is no time to think; im- 
mediate action is all that is necessary.”’ 

But, even if we eliminate all assign- 
ments that raise the controversial ques- 
tion of war, the war is still with us; and 
every child in our classroom is the blind 
victim of our refusal, in the past, to think 
through just such questions. 

One of the most pertinent of these war 
questions is seriously affecting our na- 
tional morale. It is illustrated by Jack 
London’s story “‘War.”’ A young soldier 
sees the head of a scout of the enemy 
sticking out from the underbrush. Know- 
ing that he himself would not wish to be 
shot without warning, he does not 
shoot. On his way back to camp from his 
scouting, he stops in a deserted apple or- 
chard to fill his shirt full of fruit for his 
comrades back in camp. Both acts are 
the golden-rule sort that children are 
trained to perform. Yet his few minutes’ 
delay to gather the apples keeps him un- 
knowingly within range of the gun 
of the very man whose life he has neg- 
lected to take. 
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In your thinking about this war, how 
would you answer the following ques- 
tions? 

A. Are the virtues that make a man a good 
citizen in a democracy, a liability to him 
and to the army of which he is a part in 
wartime? 


B. If we have taught boys that it is poor sports- 
manship to injure their opponents in a foot- 
ball game, does that training stand in the 
way of their being first-class soldiers? 

C. Does the training in sportsmanship that 
children get in youth affect their standards 
of conduct in adult life? 

D. Is it a mistake to train children to see the 
point of view of other people? 

E. Can a man be a good bombardier if every 
time he drops a bomb over a crowded city 
his imagination shows him how he would 
feel if that bomb were to strike his own home 
and family? 

These are not easy questions. Faced 
with them, many of us are saying that it 
is untimely to raise such issues when we 
are in the midst of a war to preserve 
great ideals. Many of us are saying, 
“Win the war first.’’ Perhaps later we 
may discover that we have beaten those 
we call the enemy but have lost that for 
which we fought. 

These are controversial questions. 
They do give rise to heated discussions, 
difficult for the teacher to prevent from 
becoming rabid. They make his teach- 
ing much harder. He also has an opinion, 
and he also feels intensely that his opin- 
ion is right. But he cannot run away 
from his responsibility. He must make 
himself face the basic problem: Is edu- 
cation no more than one additional 
escape mechanism for the weak, or is it 
a means to understanding life and there- 
by a means to overcoming its problems? 





TEACHING INTERPRETATION 


LAWRENCE H. GALLAGHER’ 


If a student reads a chapter in the old 
reliable history text, and understands 
what he has read, he does not necessarily 
learn anything. He might learn some- 
thing, and then again he might not. It 
is the teacher’s duty to see that he does. 

“But,” hundreds of teachers cry in 
chorus, “if my student reads the chapter 
and understands it, how can he help 
learning something?” The answer is: if, 
some winter day, I announce to you, 
just as you are leaving the house in your 
bathing suit, that the temperature out- 
side is 28 degrees, do you necessarily 
learn anything? No. You might wunder- 
stand every word that I speak, but you 
still might continue to leave the house. 
In such a case, you didn’t learn a thing. 

Learning is not merely understanding; 
it is something more. Learning must in- 
volve interpretation. A student must 
not only read material and understand 
it, but he must also be able to evaluate 
it, to recognize its significance, its vital 
relationship to and influence on himself 
and the rest of humanity. James Mur- 
sell once pointed out that learning is not 
to be taken so much for granted, that 
learning is “a familiar miracle” which is 
too wonderful to be explained by the 
behaviorists who would treat it so me- 
chanically. 

Perhaps the majority of you have read 
Of Mice and Men. You understood every 
word that you read; you knew that 
Lennie was an idiot, that George was his 
friend, that the seductive girl toyed with 
Lennie, that Lennie accidentally stran- 


t Teacher of English in the Clinton (N.Y.) Cen- 
tral High School. 
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gled the girl, and that George finally shot 
and killed Lennie. It was sensational 
drama. It stirred you to the soul. You 
closed the book and said, ‘““That was a 
good novel.” But why? Did you really 
get everything you should have out of 
that piece of writing? Did the complete 
miracle of learning take place? Did you 
realize that Of Mice and Men not only 
provided fascinating reaaing but also 
presented one of the country’s most dra- 
matic social problems, with Lennie as 
its central figure? Did you realize that 
George’s climactic shooting was the au- 
thor’s particular solution to that prob- 
lem? If you didn’t realize all this, you 
failed to interpret; you failed to learn 
everything there was to learn. 

Each worth-while book has a purpose 
behind it. The plot serves only to illumi- 
nate this purpose. This should be the 
clue to every teacher about how to or- 
ganize a lesson. You can’t reach a goal 
if you don’t know what that goal is. You 
could wander all around it and still never 
touch it. You could teach the provisions 
of the Navigation Act of 1660 and the 
Molasses Act of 1733 and the Intolerable 
Acts of 1774, but it is conceivable that 
you might never reach the goal you 
should have in mind when you do it. 
You could teach the poem, ‘In Flanders 
Field,”’ to an eighth-grade English class 
which would understand every word of 
it but which could just as easily miss en- 
tirely the significance of it. 

If a teacher is not teaching the in- 
terpretation of events, the teacher is 
not teaching. The students are going 
through all the motions, but what of it? 
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They aren’t /earning anything. One of 
the first questions a student should ask 
when he has completed an assignment 
is, “What of it?”’ If there is no answer to 
this question, then the student’s time 
has been wasted. I always remember, 
at this point, the grammar-school teach- 
er who regularly spent two weeks making 
the pupils memorize the names of the 
forty-eight states and their capitals. At 
the end of that second week, a pupil 
could certainly have embarrassed the 
teacher by asking, ‘‘What of it?” 

When a student can reply to ‘What 
of it?” he is beginning to learn. That is 
why repetition and memorization never 
enable a student to learn very much. In 
those processes the student is mechan- 
ically going through the motions, but 
his mind is not necessarily consolidating, 
evaluating, crystallizing, and co-ordinat- 
ing material. His mind is not considering 
the significance and relationship of facts. 
Rather, his mind is just repeating, re- 
peating, and repeating facts; and that 
flash of necessary insight may never 
reach him. 

The conception that the brain is plas- 
tic and that “channels” may be worn 
through it by force of repetition, thus 
forming learned habits and _ learned 
masses of material, must be wrong. Rep- 
etition is a function that can provide 
the opportunity for familiarity with ma- 
terial, but it is not this familiarity alone 
that accomplishes learning. The judg- 
ments, opinions, and conclusions that 
come as a result of this association are 
what perform the learning, with the aid 
of the co-ordinated senses concentrated 
upon the mind. This explains why we 
never forget certain things. A small 
child may burn his finger when he 
touches a hot stove, and he will never 
forget it; but that is not because he is 
young and his mind is plastic. It is be- 
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cause in one instant his mind inter- 
preted correctly the vivid message being 
relayed by his senses. It will not be 
necessary for him to repeat this per- 
formance occasionally in order to “re- 
fresh his memory.” He has learned some- 
thing. 

One can easily see why visual educa- 
tion and the “experience curriculum” 
are receiving so much emphasis. Expe- 
rience can be the best teacher only when 
it assists the mental act of interpreta- 
tion. Someone suggests that a girl can 
learn more easily what football is by 
attending a game than by listening to 
one on the radio or reading literature 
about it. However, if that girl is an idiot, 
she will not learn more, because even the 
experience cannot, by itself, cause in- 
terpretation. Likewise, if the girl has no 
clear purpose in her mind when she goes 
to the game, her learning can be no more 
successful; for it is recognized that stu- 
pidity and lack of purpose are the only 
real obstacles to learning, since they 
prevent interpretation. 

Some teachers may believe that lack 
of interest can be a genuine handicap to 
learning. This is where the teacher 
should enter the picture with all his 
dynamic, motivating power. Although 
there is a difference between lack of in- 
terest and lack of purpose, one usually 
accompanies the other in the hands of a 
skilful teacher. If a book is naturally 
interesting to a student, the teacher can 
usually very easily make the student 
understand the purpose for reading it, 
even if that purpose is merely to enjoy 
the aesthetic pleasure derived. Conver- 
sely, if a teacher can skilfully make the 
student understand the purpose for read- 
ing a book, the book usually becomes 
much more interesting to the reader. 
Students must be motivated by this 
combination of interest and purpose; 
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they must be motivated toward a certain 
goal in view throughout the learning 
process. The teacher must organize all 
the material and direct all the student 
effort so that the objective will be 
reached in the quickest and easiest way 
possible. 

Thus, if a student reads a chapter in 
the old reliable history text, and under- 
stands what he has read, he does not 
necessarily learn anything. But it is the 
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teacher’s duty to see that he does. He 
should wisely organize his material so 
that it will be pointing toward its ob- 
jective. He should vigorously employ 
all his powers to effect that moment of 
re-creation in the student’s mind when 
he realizes, through the miracle of learn- 
ing, the significance of the lesson. If a 
teacher does this, he will be teaching 
interpretation. He won’t be just going 
through the motions. 


THROUGH THE SPEECH CHOIR 


HELEN DAVAULT WILLIAMS’ 


In the high schools today we see a 
general scrimmage as students and fac- 
ulty strive to adjust the program to the 
war effort. Emphasis falls heavily on 
mathematics, science, physical educa- 
tion, and the practical arts. We see 
students torn and wearied by competing 
urges—they must get ready for fighting; 
they must help in the community by 
“afterschool” work; they must do extra 
work at home. And yet they are at the 
age when self-realization and outlets for 
emotions are strong. They dislike giving 
up every vestige of self-expression, even 
for the war. 

But the clang of guns is loud; the 
draft is real. Self-preservation is a pow- 
erful urge, while the immaterial things 
of life, those of the spirit, are of a subtle 
and less pressing nature. So students 
rush into activities that give obvious 
promise of aid in getting ready to meet 
the enemy. They may reluctantly pass 
up such experiences as the speech choir 
offers. 

To the bewildered choir director this 


* Vice-principal and instructor in speech at the 
David Hickman High School, Columbia, Mo. 





question presents itself: Shall the imme- 
diacy of war activities cripple or smother 
completely this medium for acquaintance 
with spiritual forces set loose by our 
great poets? Shall the speech choir—this 
unusual vehicle for bringing high-school 
youth to grips with these spiritual forc- 
es—be neglected, or shall it take special 
strength from the difficult situation with 
which it is faced? 

Those who know firsthand the moving 
power of poetry will choose the latter 
alternative, especially the leader of a 
choir who has seen for years the value of 
the activity, for I have realized more 
than ever during this war the effect of 
group reading of poetry. One soldier who 
was a former member of my class sends 
me his favorite poems from the army 
newspaper; another soldier inclosed in a 
letter Johnson’s ‘‘Creation,” which he 
found on the back of a church program; 
another, studying meteorology in a state 
university, took verse-choir numbers to 
his speech class and led his group in 
reading them; another organized a regu- 
lar choir among his fellows in the bar- 
racks; another wrote: “In moments of 
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discouragement those poems of Sandburg, 
Sarett, and Benét that I learned in the 
choir have given me heart.” With a 
well-founded faith in her work the choir 
director will find some way not only of 
saving but even of utilizing for the war 
effort this powerful source of spiritual 
and aesthetic value. 

But school authorities who in ordinary 
times approve of this type of activity 
may be pushed to have long lists of more 
obvious war contributions to report to 
various agencies; the community which 
has enjoyed this group may regretfully 
suggest that, after all, it is not “getting 
on with the war.” I must say here that 
this is not the case in our high school, 
for every encouragement is given by the 
administration and community to main- 
tain our fine arts at the pre-war level. 
But we, ourselves, must realize that we 
walk in the shadow of catastrophe, that 
we must make every possible contribu- 
tion to getting the conflict over, and, 
finally, that as delicate an organization 
as a speech choir may have a way of 
assisting in this effort. 

The poets believe in the power of 
their work. Many of them are writing 
hard, cold truth about this war. Many 
are making concrete suggestions for the 
reconstruction period. Sandburg points 
the importance of a “United States of 
the Earth.” The late Stephen Vincent 
Benét, through his poetry, has fired 
many shots at Hitler and his crowd. 

Some of you may be interested in 
finding material especially applicable to 
the present situation. The choir at Hick- 
man High School prepared three poems 
of some length for public performance— 
Benét’s “Dear Adolf,” Millay’s “Murder 
of Lidice,” and MacLeish’s ‘‘Colloquy 
of the States.” I believe that this work 
had a moving and convincing effect on 
members of the choir, the student body, 
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and the hundreds of citizens who came 
to hear it. One mother thanked me for 
dealing with this material. She said: 
“Bob is so young; he understands little 
about the war. He will be drafted as 
soon as he graduates in May. I believe 
that it will be easier for him if he under- 
stands the why of the war.”’ Bob had 
taken part in the “Dear Adolf” program. 
After the pageant, “The Murder of 
Lidice,” many townspeople suggested 
that it was a splendid contribution to- 
ward uniting us all in the war effort. In 
the ‘‘Colloquy of the States,” hundreds 
roared with delight as the different 
states talked back to Hitler. I am even 
inclined to believe that workers from the 
defense plants and sailors from the diesel 
school here went about their work more 
cheerfully the next day. 

And may I hastily suggest that a 
choir should not confine itself wholly to 
war material. Surely the boy who goes 
into battle should be fortified with spirit- 
ual values such as those that gave 
“heart” to the lad who had to perform 
duties which, though necessary, were 
distasteful. I would not for an instant 
suggest that a group lay aside all other 
poetry except that related to war. The 
monotony would be suicidal, to say 
nothing of the fine thought and beauty 
that would be lost. Both types of poetry 
can and should be used. But in the 
remainder of this article I should like to 
tell you specifically of these poems that 
our group gave during the past year. 

The poem “Dear Adolf,” by Stephen 
Vincent Benét, appeared in the July 4, 
1942, issue of the magazine Life. We 
were requested to present a twenty-five- 
minute assembly program for the Cen- 
tral States Student Council Association, 
which was meeting at our high school. 
This poem seemed to me to contain 
ideas that were timely and well ex- 
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pressed. In the poem young men from 
the different states of the Union and the 
different branches of the service tell why 
they are in the war. It wasa bit too long 
and for oral presentation needed an in- 
troduction. Accordingly, we cut parts of 
it out and wrote our own introduction. 
We inserted singing and even marching. 

A short description might be helpful 
to anyone who might be interested in 
using “Dear Adolf.” Fourteen high- 
school boys dressed as marines, pilots, 
sergeants, lieutenants, and privates sat 
in various sections of the auditorium. 
Our superintendent introduced the pro- 
gram. He pointed out that those who 
suspect youth of being uninterested and 
unaware of our grave world situation will 
find that youth is really ready to give its 
all, if necessary, for America. Three stu- 
dents then told of our fight for freedom. 
One said: ‘‘Have we no brains, no blood, 
no enterprise, no anything, that we can 
bring to bear for freedom and against 
despair?” A girl representing the Spirit 
of America answered: “‘Yes, the young 
men of America, from the Panhandle of 
Texas to the coasts of Maine, from Bos- 
ton to San Francisco, are laying on free- 
dom’s altar their hearts, their sinews, 
and their lives. Listen to the call to 
arms.” A bugler stepped to the mid- 
dle of the stage and sounded the call. 
The fourteen boys rose and began march- 
ing forward as the Spirit of America 
sang, ‘‘Give us some men who are stout- 
hearted men..... ” Forward they came 
in perfect step, up the sides of the stage, 
from the back, and over the front. 
They stood in two rows, each visible to 
the audience—the battered marine, the 
sky-pilot, the sergeant, and all. 

The sergeant called the roll. The 
narrator talked straight to Hitler. Each 
boy, from the lad from Blue-eye, Mis- 
souri, to the one from the sidewalks of 
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New York, told what he was fighting for. 
Then they sang a medley of the songs of 
the different branches of the armed forc- 
es. Then the sergeant called the roll of 
leaders of the Revolutionary War, of the 
Civil War, of the First World War, and 
of the present war. The narrator an- 
swered, “The command is forward.” 
And again the sergeant shouted, ‘‘For- 
ward, march!” All marched off in step, 
singing the medley in shorter form this 
time. At the doorway they paused for 
the narrator to take one last jibe at 
Hitler: “Got a nice rug to chew on, 
Adoif? Vanilla or chocolate? You’d bet- 
ter make it vanilla with maraschino; 
you'll need it before you’re through.” 

These boys were in my three classes in 
speech. We could not use class time for 
practice. They worked downtown after 
school and at night. But they got their 
heads together and agreed to meet at 
the high school for rehearsal each morn- 
ing at seven o’clock for a period of two 
weeks. When one boy protested a bit, 
another remarked: ‘‘Shucks, if you were 
in the army, you’d get up earlier than 
that.” When I praised them for being so 
punctual, they confessed that they had 
paddled the first boy who was late. 

Their reward was ample. They 
were asked to present the program at 
state conventions in two towns in Mis- 
souri, and at the general session of the 
State Teachers’ Convention in Kansas 
City. In fact, they gave the program 
eighteen times during the year. One of 
the boys in writing it up for an English 
theme said: “Each of us came to think 
of ourselves as really belonging to that 
particular branch of the service that we 
represented.” 

“The Murder of Lidice,” by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, was presented in 
pageant form one evening at the high 
school. The setting was a Czech kitchen 
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with brilliant colors—red, gold, green, 
and white. The choir sat on graduated 
steps on one side and corner of the kitch- 
en. On the other side, a large brick 
stove, a cabinet, and chest with quanti- 
ties of brass helped to balance the stage. 
A huge white double door in the center 
was decorated with a design in the cho- 
sen colors. The white kitchen chair had 
the same design on a much smaller 
scale. A large cherry tree stood just out- 
side the door. 

The love scenes took place by the 
cherry tree while we played the bill- 
board scene and that in the room of a 
dying man off left and right of the stage. 
The classes selected the main characters 

Murko, Jan, Byeta, Karel, and others. 
We inserted a Czech song and dance. 
The pageant gave an excellent opportu- 
nity for combining choral reading, act- 
ing, music, and art. 

The audience liked the pageant. The 
bank account of the speech department 
soared upward to the amount of one 
hundred dollars. Mercenary? No! Just 
pointing out that this work may pay 
dividends of more than one variety. 

At the Speech Festival in the spring 
the choir gave “The Colloquy of the 
States.”’ In the poem we hear the echo of 
Hitler’s voice across the Atlantic. As it 
was difficult to produce the correct sound 
effect, we wrote lines for him and a boy 
spoke them through a loud speaker at the 
back of the stage. The states are asleep 
at first: and then they take notice and 
begin talking back one by one. 
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Through the unusual co-operation of 
the various departments we had a beau- 
tifully decorated map, sixteen feet high 
and thirty-two feet long, for our back- 
ground. Boys and girls representing the 
states stood or sat on a scaffolding be- 
hind the map and placed their heads 
through holes that had been cut in the 
states. They sang and whistled state 
songs and had a rollicking good time. 

Art students had painted products of 
the states on the map in brilliant colors; 
one advanced student painted the Statue 
of Liberty off New York, while another 
sketched an exquisite gold eagle and the 
words “The United States of America” 
in the blue of the Pacific. The map was 
made of sign cloth, which, along with the 
paint and lumber, made it fairly expen- 
sive. But we cleared one hundred and 
fifty dollars, which seemed to justify the 
expenditure. 

I feel sure that the members of the 
choir enjoyed the reading of these poems, 
as they spoke of it frequently. More 
than that, I know that they were moved 
by their convincing quality. The audi- 
ence reacted in the same manner. Many 
spoke of the fine thought, the excellent 
literary quality, and the delicate touches 
of humor here and there. 

School authorities and the community 
gave us their encouragement and ap- 
proval. Most important of all, the mem- 
bers of the speech choir had lent a hand 
toward “getting on with the war” and 
liked it! 
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USING THE RECORDER IN ORAL 
REMEDIAL READING 


Remedial reading has many difficulties 
inherent in its remedial nature. They are 
well known and have an abundant literature 
—finding and diagnosing the particular read- 
ing defect or defects at fault for the par- 
ticular individual; the high incidence of 
personality maladjustment and subject fail- 
ures in poor readers; finding and provid- 
ing materials easy enough and interesting 
enough to capture and quicken sluggish 
reading interest; the building of confidence; 
and the adapting of instructional procedures 
to individual requirements. 

For the last six semesters the use of the 
recorder in the remedial reading groups of 
the O’Keefe Junior High School has dem- 
onstrated its usefulness in partly meeting 
some of these harassing problems, par- 
ticularly in diagnosing and in creating 
and sustaining interest in oral reading. As 
soon as practicable and after rapport has 
been established with the new group, the 
teacher discusses with the class the general 
plan for the use of the recorder and its 
function in improving oral and silent read- 
ing. The plan has been to make a recording 
of material not previously prepared. When 
the recordings are played back, difficulties 
are noted and suggestions for improvement 
are made. Teaching and practice follow, 
conditioned by the analysis of the recording 
and further oral reading. A final recording 
is made to indicate the amount of improve- 
ment made. 

Most often for the first recording the en- 
tire group read from the simplified version 
of Lorna Doone, because variations of indi- 
vidual ability are more easily discernible 
when material read by the class is fairly 
uniform. An attempt is made to prepare 
the pupils for the recording so that there 
will be a minimum of fear and emotional 
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TABLE 


disturbance over the new—to most of them 
—experience. In a surprisingly few number 
of cases it has appeared advisable to make 
the recording with only the pupil and the 
teacher present. In such cases, or in any 
case, the recording is not played before 
others without the pupil’s permission. The 
material read is not prepared because of the 
increased diagnostic possibilities of unre- 
hearsed reading and for the soothing psy- 
chological effect of expected mistakes in 
unprepared reading. 

With the exception of the cases just men- 
tioned, the records are played in class, and 
each pupil records on an ordinary three-by- 
five card numerals the teacher calls out as 
his record is being played. The numerals 
are keyed to certain qualities of oral reading 
listed on the board or already placed in the 
pupil’s notebook or folder. This classifica- 
tion of diagnostic elements has been used: 
(1) rate, (2) word recognition, (3) phrase 
reading, (4) pronounciation, (5) expression, 
(6) voice, (7) enunciation, (8) regard for 
meaning, and (9g) word analysis. An en- 
deavor is made to mention at least one fa- 
vorable criticism for each pupil’s card. Class 
discussion follows on these elements and 
their relation to good reading. 

The after-recording teaching is based 
upon the individual diagnosis each pupil 
has in his folder. The qualities of good oral 
reading are discussed with, demonstrated 
to, and practiced by the pupils. Some of 
the National Council of Teachers of English 
records and other commercial records are 
played for examples of good oral reading. 
Finally, a recording is made of material 
thoroughly prepared to indicate progress 
and ability as compared with the original 
recording when played in conjunction with 
each other. 

After the final recording the pupils are 
usually asked to write an evaluation of and 
their reaction to the activity. In their in- 
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formal and written comments the pupils 
freely justify the comparatively small cost 
of the project by the results they observe 
in themselves. One boy who had failed in 
his subject classes wrote sincerely, if not 
grammatically: 

I like recording because I believe that helped 
me to improve in reading and my speach. The 
teacher told us how to improve our speach. He 
told us how to try to read better. He recorded 
our voices. I did not think it was me talking 
when it was me talking. Reading through the 
recording set you don’t sound like you think 
you should sound. It was fun to read through 
it just to here myself talk. 


In most cases a definite improvement 
can be seen in the final recording. Obvious- 
ly, the recorder alone and in itself is not 
responsible for the improved phrasing, enun- 
ciation, pronounciation, and vitalized ex- 
pression, or for the increased confidence in 
self and in reading ability. But the re- 
cording furnished the initial spur of in- 
terest which was capitalized for the larger 
end of improved reading. This interest is 
basic to any remedial work but is often a 
Gordian knot hard to cut. The interest 
manifest in the initial recording was sus- 
tained by the desire to show inprovement 
in the final one. 

This desire for improvement is enhanced 
by the naturalness with which the recording 
reveals the pupil’s oral reading to himself: 
“T did not think it was me talking when it 
was me talking.” It criticizes and reveals 
effectively, painlessly, and pointedly. This 
diagnosis is convincing and vital because it 
is essentially self-diagnosis and _ self-crit- 
icism. The oral reading image faces the 
pupil unrelentingly in the mirror of his re- 
cording. After hearing the first recording, 
pupils have been enthusiastically in favor 
of careful preparation in the future. 

The characteristics of good reading pass 
from abstract terms to understandable and 
experienced realities with the aid of the 
recordings. Commercial records objectify 
further the principles to be taught. The 
motivation of practice is easier when prin- 
ciples of practice are clear and real. 
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The method of procedure and the opera- 
tion of the machine itself are simple and con- 
venient. These and the results of its use, 
especially in creating and motivating im- 
provement, have made it a valuable aid in 
dealing with fairly large remedial groups. 
The remedial teacher, above all others, 
must be alert to all techniques or aids offer- 
ing possible help in his frequent dilemmas. 
The recorder, recordings, and records will 
not magically dissolve Jack’s surly attitude 
or Mary’s jerky, inaudible reading, but the 
recorder is an aid that will often work a de- 
monstrable and visible improvement in 
those for whom improvement is hardest to 
motivate. 

NATHAN A. MILLER 
O’KEEFE JUNIOR HicH SCHOOL 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


WRITING DEFINITE DESCRIP- 
TIONS, EXPLANATIONS, AND 
INSTRUCTIONS 

Individuals in practically every field of 
work today very often need to write definite 
instructions to others. Generally, students 
find it very difficult to reproduce in words 
their experiences—what they see, what they 
hear, and impressions they receive from 
other senses. 

English “‘laboratory”’ periods, used for 
the purpose of performing experiments with 
the student’s completed composition, are 
very practical and helpful in giving each 
student an opportunity to discover whether 
his composition is written plainly enough for 
the reader readily to understand what the 
writer has in mind and what the compo- 
sition lacks in order to make it clear to the 
reader. Students are instructed to write 
their compositions, which are of a technical 
nature, with a definite body of readers in 
mind and to decide to what extent the reader 
is familiar with the subject. 

Students are called up to the blackboard 
during these laboratory periods and are 
asked to write or draw, as they understand, 
the descriptions, explanations, and instruc- 
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tions given by a classmate who has volun- 
teered to read his composition. Students re- 
maining in their seats are also requested to 
write out their understandings of the compo- 
sition. The various understandings of the 
composition are studied, and constructive 
suggestions are made to the writer. With 
these suggestions in mind, the writer re- 
writes his composition in a manner which is 
more easily understood. 

Technical topics are used for composi- 
tions because ours is a vocational school; 
but, while this is the kind of topic on which 
it works best, it could also be adapted to 
others. Some sample topics for composi- 
tions are: (1) explain how to wire an elec- 
tric lamp; (2) explain how to replace a fuller 
ball in a faucet; (3) explain, with drawings, 
how to patch a tire tube; (4) explain how to 
operate a woodworking lathe; (5) explain 
how an electric doorbell operates; (6) ex- 
plain how to make a mechanical drawing; 
(7) explain the four-cycle engine; (8) explain 
how to replace a fuse; (9) explain, in a simple 
way, how a newspaper is printed; and (10) 
explain the process of making a blueprint. 

Instructors find that their students are 
enthusiastic about this English laboratory 
period and enjoy this practical manner of 
instruction, which tests writing by effect 
rather than by rules or theories, and that 
this method is very helpful in teaching stu- 
dents to write clear and definite descriptions, 
explanations, and instructions. 

I. M. FENN 


CHICAGO VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
CuIcaco, ILLINOIS 


ANOTHER PLAN FOR “ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS” 

My device cannot be made into a per- 
manent file, but it is always a source of real 
enjoyment for all of us. I clip from maga- 
zines and newspapers advertisements for 
articles, pamphlets, or pictures that may be 
obtained free or for a sum not to exceed ten 
cents. These are available in the letter file 
I have at the back of the room. A pupil 


may consult that file whenever he has free 
time and write the business letter of his 
choice. If he wishes to obtain English credit 
for his venture, he must give me a copy of 
the order letter before he sends it, and to- 
gether we proofread its form. When he re- 
ceives an acknowledgment, my copy of his 
order letter and the firm’s acknowledgment 
are posted on the bulletin board. 

Often the writing of the letter is kept 
secret from the class so that new postings on 
the bulletin board always excite keen inter- 
est. Twice last year the pamphlet a student 
secured was so obviously helpful in class 
work that the whole class volunteered to 
write for it. Instead of my proofreading 
those letters, I allowed the writers to “‘mail” 
them across the aisle to each other for cor- 
rection. The class took pride in its ability 
to write letters perfect in form, for very 
few of the letters needed to be re-written 
or even corrected. 

MARJORIE M. CLARK 


LANGLEY JUNIOR HicH SCHOOL 
WasHIncTON, D.C. 


A DAY WITH SHAKESPEARE 

Probably there is no need to hesitate 
in saying that there is a definite trend in 
present-day English classes toward present- 
ing Shakespeare by the method of dramati- 
zation.t Some of the main arguments in 
favor of this trend are: (1) the author’s 
medium, the play, shows that he intends 
his work to be done, not merely read; (2) 
the voco-audio-visual aspect, inherent in 
dramatization, is such an essential ingredi- 
ent that a play is not a play without it; 
(3) the life of the play must be seized in the 
action, or it is lost—too much analysis 
squeezes the juice out of it anyway; (4) 
brief, necessary explanations can be given 
as the play progresses, since the students 
are better prepared for lengthy research 
work on particular aspects after they have 


™ Clyde F. Lytle, “When Shakespeare Holds the 
Stage: Learning through Acting,” English Journal, 
XXXII (February, 1943), 86-88. 
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grasped the meaning of the play as a whole; 
and (5) present-day students enjoy par- 
ticipating actively, hence they are more 
likely to comprehend the meaning of ideas 
by doing them. 

When a play is done in regulation class 
periods, it is necessarily split up, hence the 
continuity suffers a series of damaging 
blows. Moreover, many students of all 
types have told me, and my sympathy is 
entirely with them, that they tend to lose 
interest, because of this procedure which 
lasts two or perhaps three weeks. To say the 
least, the time taken to administer these 
piecemeal doses is all “out of joint” with 
the amount of time it ought to take to pre- 
sent one play. To be sure, we are taking 
Shakespeare off the shelf, and that isa big 
step in the right direction; but the bell still 
continues to “‘ring”’ the life out of him. 


To eliminate the defects in this proce- 
dure, we are trying in East Haven High 
School the experiment of allowing a teacher 
to remain with one of her classes through- 
out the day to dramatize the whole play in 
one continuous session. In the subsequent 
daily English periods of regulation length, 
she follows through with discussions, papers, 
projects, and tests. 

If notice of one week is given to the prin- 
cipal, he allows a teacher to keep one class 
right through the day until the play is fin- 
ished. When the first period begins, books are 
distributed, parts are assigned, and the play 
begins in an ordinary classroom; two- and 
ten-minute relaxation periods are taken 
between scenes and acts, respectively. The 
dramatization is interrupted now and then 
to point things out or to ask the students 
to interpret important passages, because 
they feel that they cannot do very well what 
they are unable to understand. However, 
the necessity for these interruptions natur- 
ally decreases as soon as the slower students 
show that they are grasping the meaning of 
the action. 

The experiment was tried with Macbeth 
by one teacher of a low civic junior class, 
and with Midsummer-Night’s Dream by 
another teacher of a good freshman pre- 
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paratory class. After the play was done, 
a questionnaire to be answered anonymous- 
ly was given to each student to determine 
the interest-reaction to this procedure. Here 
are the questions, and a tabulated evalua- 
tion of the answers:? 


1. Did you enjoy the play? 

All replied affirmatively. 

2. Would you rather do the play all at once or 

in separate class periods? Why? 

Only one favored doing the play in sep- 
arate class periods, because there is, as he 
says, more time for discussion. Most of the 
others said splitting up the play lessened in- 
terest. 

3. Do you prefer to reid Shakespeare, or would 

you rather dramatize the parts? Why? 

All favored dramatization. Most of the 
reasons given are substantially included in 
the five we presented above. 

4. Would you say that Shakespeare is over your 
head, or, rather, disregarding some of the 
finer points and peculiar expressions, do you 
think that you understood fairly well what 
he means? 

Only one replied that he thought Shake- 
speare was over his head. 

. Would you rather read a novel or dramatize 
a Shakespearean play? 

Seventy-five per cent preferred to dram- 
atize Shakespeare rather than read a novel. 
The others said it depends on whether or 
not the novel is “modern.” 


U1 


Before the questionnaire was distributed, 
the students were told that an honest effort 
was being made to adjust our procedure to 
their interests, and they were asked to co- 
operate either by answering the questions 
honestly or by omitting answers to all ques- 
tions which they preferred not to answer. 
It is beyond the scope of this article to con- 
sider the fifth question, but it would be a 
good subject for further investigation, for 
the implications are that present-day stu- 
dents prefer to do more Shakespearean plays 
in class than the customary one a year. The 
answers to the other four questions, taken 


2TI wish to thank Miss G. Zulauf for giving me 
the results from her freshman class of twenty-six 
students; the junior class of sixteen students was 
mine. 
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separately or all together, show an expres- 
sion of student interest which should en- 
courage many of us to enjoy a day with 
Shakespeare. 

JoHN MAcCPARTLAND 


East HAVEN (Conn.) HicH SCHOOL 


SPEECH TRAINING FOR 
EVERY STUDENT 


When speech consciousness seemed to 
have hit a “new low” in the Menasha Public 
High School, we decided that some plan 
would have to be evolved in order that the 
majority of students might receive speech 
training. 

First, the speech teacher exchanged 
classes with each English teacher for a two- 
week period. Since two weeks is, in itself, a 
short time in which to teach the fundamen- 
tals of speech and to help to adjust the com- 
plexes that one often meets, the type of 
work to be done needed careful study. 

The first problem was that of dealing 
with those students who would say, “I am 
unprepared,” and thus defeat the plan. I 
knew that I could not very well say, “Here 
is a three-minute talk; look it over and pre- 
sent it to the class.” The answer seemed to 
be to teach speech through the medium of 
oral poetry, since the majority of students 
fail to understand or appreciate poetry 
simply because they do not know how to 
read it. 

After the presentation of the basic rules 
of speech, specific rules in regard to the read- 
ing of poetry were set up. Each student 
read on the average of every other day, and 
the class and I criticized according to the 
standards which were set up. Criticisms of 
each student’s reading were noted, and, at 
the end of a two-week period, the beginning 
criticisms were compared with those made 
at the final reading. Following are a few in- 
stances in which improvements were noted 
during the two-week period. 

A junior girl came for a private inter- 
view. Her shyness and inability to establish 
eye contact and to get her voice out, as she 
recounted it, seemed to be due to the fact 


that she always felt that people were look- 
ing at her and making mental comments on 
her size. As a result, she avoided speech 
situations, and, when unavoidable—as in 
this case—she did a poor piece of work. 

I explained that to herself she seemed 
larger than she actually appeared; I com- 
plimented her on her hair, eyes, and clothes 
and went on to point out that, if she would 
establish eye contact, speak so that she 
could be heard, and read or speak as though 
she meant what she was saying, her audi- 
ence would listen and watch her face for the 
most part. She said she would try again, 
and her grade jumped from a “D”’ toa “B.” 

During this same period a sophomore 
girl started to read, stopped, and cried. I 
suggested that she see me after school. 
When she appeared, she started to cry 
again, and she said that she could never do 
it. Inquiries in regard to her past history 
revealed that she had been terrifically nerv- 
ous and emotionally unstable ever since the 
death of her brother. Since it evidently was 
torture for her to do speech work, my first 
impulse was to excuse her; but, if that were 
done, she might go through life in that con- 
dition. 

After presenting arguments in order to 
make her see the necessity for overcoming 
the situation, she agreed to try again. Each 
time she was to read again she would come 
and rehearse privately before appearing 
before class. Gradually, she gained self-con- 
fidence and the respect of her classmates. 

In one of the classes I discovered an in- 
telligent junior girl who was being graded 
down in other classes simply because her 
teachers could never hear what she said. 
The advisability of working with me after 
school as well as in class was mentioned so 
as to increase her volume, breathing, and 
articulation. Not so long ago she came in 
to tell me that her grades had shown a de- 
cided improvement. Shyness, which re- 
sulted in a “‘little voice,’’ was the major dif- 
ficulty in this case. This junior girl discov- 
ered that both she and her sister were talk- 
ing in whispers, and she resolved to over- 
come her own difficulty, as well as that of 
her sister. She read aloud for a half-hour 
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each day in addition to her regular class 
period. The main thing to be noted here 
was that, prior to this particular work, she 
had never listened to herself talk. 

The above instances are noted merely to 
point out that in work of this kind little 
things which are easily corrected are dis- 
covered and taken care of. The average 
teacher doesn’t have the time or is not pre- 
pared to do it. 

My trained forensic speakers spoke before 
the student body, and the audience attitude 
toward that type of work was noticeably 
different from what it had been previous to 
this training. The students criticized the 
speakers intelligently and seemed pleased 
because they knew enough about public 
speaking to judge them. That in itself made 
the time and effort expended worth while 
from our point of view. 

We are convinced that this experiment 
worked out successfully, and we are plan- 
ning to make it a part of our curriculum. 

EmILy KIMBALL 
MENASHA (WIs.) HicH SCHOOL 


OUR PHILOSOPHY BUILT 
STAGE SCENERY 

We hadn’t a single spotlight, flat, or 
backdrop that we could call our own until 
last year. Each time a play or minstrel or 
operetta came into the throes of production, 
our coaches and stage managers knew that 
once again theirs was the choice between 
draping back the same old brown cyclorama 
for doorways, pinning up the perennial tap- 
estries, and relying heavily upon the imag- 
ination of the audience, or going humbly 
begging once more to _ better-equipped 
schools. Unrecorded numbers of our dollars 
and incalculable portions of our pride have 
gone into this latter alternative. We re- 
solved, finally, to have an end to it! 

An inventory credited us with these as- 
sets: a good-sized stage, concealed footlights, 
a dull-brown cyclorama, a_ switchboard 
with no dimmer rheostats, and authority to 
go ahead. It was no simple problem that 
confronted us. Where should we start? 
What items of equipment might be consid- 
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ered indispensable? For our initial goal we 
chose the acquisition of a basic set which 
should include two door flats, one bay-win- 
dow flat, and enough plain flats to complete 
one standard interior setting. 

Two courses were open to us. One, the 
easier, would have been for us to draw up a 
list of our needs and submit that to the board 
for outright purchase. For those of us whose 
educational philosophy maintains that high- 
school dramatic productions are for the in- 
struction of our youth rather than for their 
exploitation, that easier course was ruled 
out, to be used only as a last resort. 

The plan which we evolved has worked 
beautifully for two years. It has achieved 
remarkable results and developed such 
gratifying by-products of school team work 
that we should like to make it available to 
other schools for experimentation. 

This is the reasoning which guided us: 
Why not harness all the money which will 
be likely to go into scenery rentals? Why 
not develop an inventory of stage equipment 
of our own which would be student financed, 
student constructed, and co-operatively 
controlled by students and faculty? Fur- 
thermore, since our athletic events are al- 
most wholly financed by gate receipts, why 
shouldn’t the same principle apply to our 
dramatic events? The administration agreed 
to back our idea. The major stumbling block 
was how to acquire a set to begin with. That 
we solved by obtaining the financial backing 
of the class which had graduated from our 
school in 1939 and which still had a treasury 
balance. It agreed to absorb any deficit in 
the construction of our first set, and our 
three play-producing organizations each a- 
greed to contribute twenty-five dollars in 
advance to our fund. This amount was what 
we set up as the normal fee they might ex- 
pect to spend anyway for scenery. In return 
we promised to provide the scenery for their 
plays! Who said that the spirit of daring 
enterprise is dead! 

We succeeded. For $111.55 we con- 
structed our first complete interior set and 
used it three times during that first year. 
The following school term we added flood- 
lights, a forest drop, stair-risers, and a few 


smaller bits of equipment and put aside 15 
per cent of our income in anticipation of 
that time when we shall have to replace worn- 
out flats. 

The co-ordinate effort of the shop, of the 
art, homemaking, commercial, and Eng- 
lish departments has been refreshing to ob- 
serve. We have not purchased a thing which 
could be built. Our equipment certainly is 
not as flawless as the factory-built kind, but 
we view with deep satisfaction the many 
student hours of worth-while endeavor we 
have provided and the rich returns from the 
investment. 

DANIEL R. DAVIES 


Forty Fort (PA.) HicH SCHOOL 


LET’S TEACH THE CLICHE 

My first acquaintance with the word 
“cliché” dates back to my college freshman 
days, when I found it in the margin of a 
composition. Standing there, an exclama- 
tion point giving it an emphatic look, it 
seemed to me to be the literary equivalent 
of the word ‘“‘touché.” That line, I thought, 
had definitely clicked. I do not remember 
how I learned the truth, but before many 
years had passed I was writing the barbed 
word in other margins; in fact, I had so en- 
chanted a high-school poetry club (of which 
I was the faculty adviser) with it that, when 
aspirants to membership read their verses, 
cries of “‘cliché’”’ spattered like grapeshot. 

In the course of years I tagged thousands 
of student phrases “‘cliché,” until I began to 
realize that, while I was uprooting the com- 
mon cliché, a weed had been sprouting in its 
place—the incorrect cliché, or, to coin a 
much-needed word, the “‘malcliché.’”’ From 
one set of composition papers I was able to 
collect a variety of these, a random sample 
that permits definition, analysis, and clas- 
sification. 

The malcliché must first be defined in 
terms of what it is not. It is not merely 
awkward usage, of which I submit two ex- 
amples from the same set of papers so that 
the difference will be clear. 
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The child that had a bad beginning, like 
being brought up in the slums, usually has his 
character surrounded by his environment. 

If he was not able to express himself, he 
would get an inferiority complex, and no per- 
son can be happy with any kind of a complex, 
especially an inferior one. 


Such sentences can, of course, be dismissed 
with a decisive “K’’; they are not of the 
genus Malcliché. 

The malcliché is the cliché imperfectly 
understood, incorrectly spelled, inaptly 
used. As I see it, there are three types, 
though further research may yield more. 
These differ according to their cause. 

The first type may be called “the cliché 
in an ear-minded age.” The effect of radio 
on our students’ writing is nowhere more 
marked than in their use of the malcliché. 
Example: ‘Rockefeller was a billion heir, 
but that did not necessarily make him 
happy, for money is the route of all evil.” 

The second is the onomatopoetic mal- 
cliché. Example: “She was as proud and 
standoffish as if she were a real member of 
the ‘hoi polloi’!” (‘Hoi polloi” sounds aris- 
tocratic to students, perhaps because it has 
echoes of “high” and “haughty” in it.) 

The third type may be called “‘the ciiché 
in a changing world.” It represents an im- 
provisation on a known cliché because the 
latter no longer has a referent in the expe- 
rience of the student. Example: “He stuck 
to me like a leash.” 

It may be readily seen from these ex- 
amples, which may be multiplied by quota- 
tions from work submitted to other English 
teachers, that the cliché, together with 
other items of our heritage from the past, 
is being attacked by the disintegrative in- 
fluences of the age. If nothing is done to 
save it in its pristine purity, it may soon be 
supplanted by its half-brother of dubious 
parentage, the malcliché. Let us rally to its 
defense! Let us teach the cliché! Perhaps if 
we really put our minds to it, it will be “‘as 
easy as log-rolling,” to quote one of my 
students. 

FLORENCE B. FREEDMAN 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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THE TASK OF READING 


As English teachers, we are interested in 
reading as cultural enjoyment, but we can- 
not make this goal popular if our students 
find the task of reading too difficult. The 
popularity of comic books and picture maga- 
zines indicates that for many children and 
adults reading words is an unpleasant job; 
the prevalence of eyeglasses shows that read- 
ing is often difficult. 

A totaling of several studies shows that 
the percentages of children with myopia 
(nearsightedness) rise at this alarming rate: 
infants, 3 per cent; elementary school, 9 per 
cent; high school, 24 per cent; college, 31 per 
cent. A recent book outside the field of Eng- 
lish, Reading as a Visual Task, by Dr. Mat- 
thew Luckiesh and Frank K. Moss,' ana- 
lyzes this situation and offers remedies. The 
authors report, after numerous experiments, 
that the chief needs are improved lighting 
and larger size of type. 

The best light for reading is 100-250 foot- 
candles—what a reader in the shade of a 
tree or on a porch or at a window gets on a 
sunny day. Practically all artificial lighting 
is far below this. In an earlier volume, See- 
ing and Human Welfare, Dr. Luckiesh 
wrote: “At one foot from a 60-watt lamp 
concealed in a shade there may be 50 foot- 
candles. At 3 feet the intensity of illumina- 
tion is reduced to about 5 footcandles; at 
5 feet it is 2 footcandles and at 7 feet only 
1 footcandle.” 

As for size of type, the authors’ experi- 
ments indicate that a 12-point type with 3 
points of leading in a column 2% inches wide 
with good margins is best. Hardly any books 
have these specifications, and texts and ref- 
erence books are notoriously below standard. 
Their own volume approaches the optimum 
size with 11-point type and 2 points of lead- 
ing, though the print width is about normal, 
23 picas (3% inches). 

The authors are especially critical of two 
kinds of printing—the comic books and the 
various secondary duplicating processes. 
Uneven lettering and colored background 


*New York: Van Nostrand & Co., 1942. Pp. 


XV+429. $5.00. 
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make most comic books injurious to chil- 
dren’s eyesight. Duplicating processes such 
as mimeographing, lithography, etc., are in- 
ferior to printing directly from metal type, 
and “there appears to be little excuse for 
textbooks to evolve slowly in a stage of poor 
duplication before they reach the stage of a 
well-printed book.” 

In addition to the most needed reforms in 
lighting and size of type the authors offer 
many easily adoptable suggestions: Place 
reading matter in a plane perpendicular to 
the line of sight and not closer than fourteen 
inches. Have the area around the book 
about one-third as bright as the page. Have 
the desk lamp shaded and at the reader’s 
left, preferably just behind the shoulder. 
Avoid glares, glossy or colored paper, noises, 
and other distractions. Take short rest peri- 
ods every hour. They do not find the qual- 
ity of any kind of light (sun, tungsten, or 
fluorescent) superior to the others. 

After years of research the authors have 
reached the conclusion that the rate of invol- 
untary blinking is a better test of readabil- 
ity than is speed or the number of errors, and 
the numerous data in this book support that 
conclusion. Dr. Luckiesh would also extend 
Fechner’s Law (sensation varies arithmeti- 
cally as the stimulus is varied geometrically) 
to reading behavior. 

This is a valuable study in two ways. 
First, it supplies us with reading standards 
that we can present to ignorant and reluc- 
tant students, parents, book publishers, col- 
lege architects, and school boards. Today’s 
false economy in lighting and printing leads 
directly to tomorrow’s poor sight and expen- 
sive glasses. Second, this basic study should 
serve as a foundation and stimulus for our 
research into the relationship between the 
task of reading and the enjoyment of litera- 
ture. The authors have scrupulously limited 
their experiments to unemotional material 
(e.g., H. G. Wells, Outline of History); a 
large area of literary forms and styles awaits 
our exploration and study. 


W. L. WERNER 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
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NATIONAL BEST SELLERS' 
(September) 
FICTION 
So Little Time, by John P. Marquand. Little, Brown. 
The Robe, by Lloyd C. Douglas. Houghton, Mifflin. 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, by Betty Smith. Harper. 
The Valley of Decision, by Marcia Davenport. Scribner. 
Hungry Hill, by Daphne du Maurier. Doubleday, Doran. 
The Apostle, by Sholem Asch. Putnam. 
. The Forest and the Fort, by Hervey Allen. Farrar & Rinehart. 
Centennial Summer, by Albert Idell. Holt. 
. Tam Thinking of My Darling, by Vincent McHugh. Simon & Schuster. 
. Kate Fennigate, by Booth Tarkington. Doubleday, Doran. 
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NONFICTION 
. Under Cover, by John Roy Carlson. Dutton. 
U.S. Foreign Policy, by Walter Lippmann. Little, Brown. 
. Journey among Warriors, by Eve Curie. Doubleday, Doran. 
. Thirty Seconds over Tokyo, by Capt. Ted Lawson. Random House. 
. Burma Surgeon, by Lieut.-Col. Gordon Seagrave. Norton. 
. Between Tears and Laughter, by Lin Yutang. John Day. 
. God Is My Co-Pilot, by Col. Robert L. Scott, Jr. Scribner. 
. One World, by Wendell L. Willkie. Simon & Schuster. 
. Roughly Speaking, by Louise Randall Pierson. Simon & Schuster. 
. On Being a Real Person, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. Harper. 
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P. G. 


The treatment of don’t in the third person 
singular present found in the conventional 
textbooks could very easily be revised with 
much more satisfactory results. The usual 
statements about this “error” either are 
vague and unteachable or are positively 
false, but always they are merely the au- 
thor’s ipse dixit. Some books simply label 
he don’t “wrong” without explaining how 
and why; others say “‘he don’t is ungrammat- 
ical; you would never say he do not’’; still 
others say “the contraction of does not is 
doesn’t, since all English verbs end in s in 
the third person singular present.” 

The first of these dicta is of little help to 
student or teacher. To expect the youngster 
to take a textbook’s unqualified prohibition 
when much everyday usage contradicts 
that prohibition is impossible today. The 
second offers a reason, but that reason is an 
irrelevant statement. Of course the student 
would not say he do not; but neither would 
he say he wo not or he sha not; yet won’t and 
shan’t are perfectly “grammatical.” The 
third also offers a “reason,’”’ but that reason 
is a gross misstatement of fact. Most Eng- 
lish verbs do end in s in the third person 
singular present; but the auxiliary verbs 
usually do not, and do is an auxiliary verb, 
making does not actually more anomalous 
than don’t. 

Scientific grammar enables the textbook 
to offer relevant and pragmatically true 
statements about don’t and doesn’t. These 
statements can be objective and purely de- 
scriptive. Two types of data can be offered: 
(x) linguistic facts and (2) sociological facts. 
The linguistic facts concern the syntactical, 
morphological, phonetic, and semantic fea- 
tures; the sociological facts concern the so- 
cial situations in which speakers regularly 
avoid use of the locution, presumably be- 
cause they would be handicapped (thought 
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illiterate) if they did use it. (This twofold 
description is demanded by historical lan- 
guage study, which shows unquestionably 
that from a linguistic point of view “what 
is, is right”; “right” and “‘wrong” in matters 
of grammar are nonlinguistic concepts, mat- 
ters of etiquette enforced by the mores of 
the particular social group.) Within each 
of these two categories two subdivisions are 
made: (a) present-day facts and (d) histor- 
ical facts. 

The linguistic facts about don’t as a third 
person singular form are revealed by stand- 
ard works on historical and present-day 
English grammar. Phonetically, don’t is a 
homophone of don’t in the plural and is 
therefore perfectly regular. In syntax, mor- 
phology, and semantics the form is regular; 
it is “pure English” in the sense that it vio- 
lates no “law” of the English language. 

Now for the sociological facts. Weare here 
concerned, not with what the locution is or 
has been linguistically, but with when and 
how people use and have used it and what 
they apparently believe and have believed 
about it. Today doesn’t is regularly pre- 
ferred to don’t in the third person singular 
in formal and semiformal written English. 
After looking for he don’t for several years 
in miscellaneous contemporary writings, in- 
cluding magazines, newspapers, books, and 
lesser varieties of printed matter, I have 
failed to find a single instance of it (except 
“dialect”). There is evidently a strong ta- 
boo against the locution in present written 
English. In semiformal and formal spoken 
English, such as that used in sermons, radio 
speeches, and other public utterances, there 
is also a regular avoidance of he don’t. In 
informal English, that used every day in the 
home and office, there is not so strong a 
taboo. Studies of “the relative frequency of 
common errors” show that a large number 
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of young Americans use he don’t, And 
there is no evidence that the usage is pecul- 
iar to any one locality. The grammars of 
Jespersen, Curme, and Kruisinga list he 
don’t as a third person singular form in fa- 
miliar English. Apparently, in numerous 
circles today there is no social handicap at- 
tached to the use of he don’t in informal 
English. 

Historically, we find about the same 
facts. Professor Krapp says: 

The colloquial contraction don’t for the third 
singular of the negative do, instead of doesn’t, 
seeks not to have attracted the attention of the 
early grammarians. Undoubtedly it has existed 
in colloquial speech for centuries, but the choice 
between don’t and doesn’t was probably too 
slight to engage the attention of students before 
the rise of the late nineteenth-century school of 
microscopic purists.* 


The examples of don’t in the third singular 
found in the New English Dictionary in- 
dicate that it has probably never been used 
without prejudice in formal written Eng- 
lish; practically all the citations (Richard- 
son, Pepys, Farquhar, R. Nelson) are to 
colloquial English used in fiction and drama, 
although there are two citations which ap- 
pear to be from rather formal written docu- 
ments. In Evelina Fanny Burney puts 
“papa don’t” in the speech of Miss Brangh- 
ton, an uneducated Londoner.? In America 
the locution has never been widely used in 
formal English, but it has not been avoided 
as strictly as it has in England. The New 
English Dictionary cites one occurrence in a 
town record. It appears twice in Jonathan 
Edwards’ “Sinners in the Hands of an 


1 G. P. Krapp, The English Language in America 
(New York, 1925), II, 264. 


2(London: Bohn’s Popular Library, 1927), p. 66. 


Angry God.” Mr. Mencken notes an occur- 
rence in Innocents Abroad and quotes a Vir- 
ginia newspaper editorial defending he don’t 
as good colloquial English in Virginia.: 
Woodrow Wilson constantly used it in con- 
versation, according to his daughter.4 The 
records thus indicate that, in the past, Eng- 
lish-speaking people have preferred doesn’t 
on formal occasions but have not enforced 
a strict taboo against he don’t in spoken 
English, particularly in informal situations. 

Now, after getting before us a set of lin- 
guistic and sociological facts about he don’t, 
we should be able to say something that the 
teacher of English can use. The available 
evidence indicates something like this: The 
forms don’t and doesn’t in the third person 
singular are rival forms, differing in con- 
notation. Both are very old, both wide- 
spread among native English speakers, both 
immediately intelligible, both “pure” Eng- 
lish (in sound, formation, meaning, history). 
There is, however, in certain social groups 
a prejudice against don’t; the speaker will 
find this prejudice a handicap to him (ex- 
actly as he will find “‘bad”’ table manners a 
handicap) in these groups. 

With some such statement about he 
don’t in the textbook, the teacher, whether 
“liberal” or “conservative,” would have 
something understandable, demonstrably 
true, and invulnerable to objections from 
skeptical students. The same cannot be said 
for the three conventional rules about he 
don’t cited earlier in this discussion. Further- 
more, a statement of this kind furnishes 
both motivation and remedy to the student. 


J. B. McM. 


3H. L. Mencken, The American Language (New 
York, 1936), p. 446. 

4 Eleanor Wilson, ‘“The Wilsons,” Saturday Eve 
ning Post, November 28, 1936, p. 74. 
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SUMMARY 


Under the sponsorship of the social stud- 
ies, English, and speech faculties, students of 
the Shorewood, Wisconsin, High School re- 
cently produced a mimeographed book en- 
titled “The Citizen of Tomorrow Speaks,” 
an anthology of forty-four papers expressing 
in essays and plays the students’ conception 
of American ideals, the war, and the future. 
The materials were selected from a larger 
number submitted by students from all 
classes of the high school. No one can read 
these papers without feeling vastly encour- 
aged about the growth of democratic con- 
victions on the part of the generation which 
is about to take over. Grant Rahn, princi- 
pal, wrote the Foreword. 


At the “peace convention” of the Na- 
tional Education Association in July, 1919, 
strong resolutions were passed in favor of 
the League of Nations. The N.E.A. also 
urged creation of an “International Com- 
mission on Education ....to provide for 
a world-education in the elements of demo- 
cratic citizenship and the extension of the 
privilege of education to all people and to 
all classes.” Support of this proposal in the 
American government failed as definitely as 
support of the League. In the work of the 
League, educational planning was only a 
minor afterthought; and children soon began 
to get the education that was to serve them 
for the second World War. 

Last spring the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the N.E.A. published a new dec- 
laration of the need for world education- 
al planning. This declaration is a sixty- 
page pamphlet, titled Education and the 
People’s Peace, and sold at ten cents per 
copy from the N.E.A. office at 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Most of the text of the pamphlet is reprinted 
in the September Journal of the NEA. 

In this war Americans have come to re- 
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alize that we are fighting to keep our social 
and political ideals and customs from de- 
struction. We have learned to parallel mil- 
itary advances by bold advances in social 
and economic planning. To gain a free way 
of life, we clearly understand that we must 
achieve economic security, universal educa- 
tion as a means to peaceful change, full 
production of goods and services, and intel- 
lectual and religious freedom. After this 
war America will probably not succumb to 
a policy of isolation. All forms of organized 
and informal educational services, however, 
should be mobilized into a powerful army of 
liberation which will convince the American 
people that we must reject imperialism and 
accept the policy of world co-operation. 

A prompt formulation of a constructive 
educational policy by the United Nations 
would greatly aid the war effort and the 
peace planning. An agency set up by the 
United Nations could effectively study the 
educational problem in the countries of the 
enemy or in those occupied by the enemy. 
It could increase the usefulness of wartime 
education, plan for educational reconstruc- 
tion, help the A.M.G., and educate Axis 
prisoners. 

After the war a permanent international 
agency for education, which will be estab- 
lished only through militant, skilled leader- 
ship, should assist and lead in intellectual 
co-operation by facilitating the international 
exchange of knowledge and encouraging 
scholarly research; it should also vigorously 
promote general education for the millions. 
It would serve as a clearing-house for educa- 
tional studies, censor the materials to be 
used in the schools of all countries in order 
to eliminate anything dangerous to world 
peace, and formulate an international char- 
acter of education for a free world. 

Now is the time for the American people 
to match the varied wealth of their great 
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resources, and the tremendous military po- 
tential of their men and machines, with a 
moral and educational program of equal 
stature. 


“Tt is the honest conviction of the United 
States Office of Education that the high 
school student engaged in classroom or 
extra-curricular theatrical activity can prove 
himself no less worthy of the Victory Corps 
insignia than is the chemistry student or 
the student of trigonometry. The High 
School Theatre can help win the war.” 
Thus says the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The adaptation of high-school dramatics 
to the purposes of the Victory Corps has 
been accomplished notably in many Amer- 
ican schools. Educational leaders have co- 
operated to make practical ideas and mate- 
rials available for all high-school students of 
dramatics. In the May High School Thes- 
pian, Kenneth Rowe outlines a Victory 
Corps program for dramatics and summa- 
rizes the effective work which has been done 
in the schools and by educational agencies. 
His article will appear as a chapter in The 
Communication Arts in the High School Vic- 
tory Corps, now being edited in the United 
States Office of Education. 

The dramatics program includes main- 
taining the theater as a democratic social 
art, contributing to morale and to the un- 
derstanding of fundamental issues, and com- 
municating wartime information. High- 
school dramatics are valuable because of 
their wide distribution and because of the 
eagerness with which parents and children 
co-operate in dramatic activities. In high 
school there is a special opportunity for em- 
phasis on the post-war phase. It is training 
high-school students for the work they will 
have to do. Writing scripts and giving plays 
and pageants are effective in high-school as- 
semblies, in classes, and outside the school 
in community organizations. 

For out-of-school groups, including men 
in the services, it is better to draw upon the 
scripts of experienced writers, available 
from such agencies as the Office of Civilian 
Defense, the Office of Radio Script Ex- 





change, the Writers’ War Board (O.W.1I.), 
and the O.W.I., Division of Educational 
Service. Directors should also secure mem- 
berships in the High School Theatre for 
Victory Program, by applying to the Na- 
tional Thespian Society, College Hill Sta- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. Every secondary- 
school teacher or director of dramatics 
should belong to the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association. Membership 
dues are $2.50. Applications go to John 
Hulburt, executive secretary, Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. From the 
the National Thespian Society can be ob- 
tained free of charge “A List of Plays and 
Pageants, Recommended for Production as 
Contributions to the High School Theatre 
for Victory Program.” 


Profuse and definite suggestions for 
teaching the skills of reading, listening, 
speaking, and writing are made available to 
English teachers in The Teacher of English 
and the War Savings Program, produced co- 
operatively by the Education Section of the 
War Finance Division and the N.C.T-E. 
Commenting on this publication in the 
October Schools at War, Max J. Herzberg 
points out that it helps English teachers to 
realize their opportunity to serve in wartime 
merely by teaching English at its best and 
noblest. English teachers may help boys 
and girls in innumerable ways to resolve 
their doubts and express their patriotism 
forcibly, to understand realistically the facts 
of the battle front and the home front, and 
to choose among the excellent books on the 
war and its issues. In particular the new 
publication helps in the task of acquaint- 
ing Americans with the tremendous prob- 
lems involved in financing the war and with 
the part that each one of them can play in 
solving these problems. 

Schools at War is an effective news pub- 
lication issued by the Treasury Department 
from the Office of the Secretary. Colored 
posters and wall charts come with the Octo- 
ber issue, which contains attractive photo- 
graphs and drawings and stimulating aids 
to good teaching. 
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From time to time the British Informa- 
tion Services (New York, Washington, D.C., 
Chicago, and San Francisco) issues a book- 
let of British Speeches of the Day. The Au- 
gust, 1943, booklet contains speeches by 
Churchill, Eden, and other statesmen of the 
Empire, including an address on “The New 
Education Proposals” by Richard A. But- 
ler, the president of the Board of Education. 


The National Council for the Social 
Studies (address as a department of the 
N.E.A.) has published a hundred-and-fifty- 
page Reading Guide for Social Studies Teach- 
ers, by Edgar Bruce Wesley. Briefly sum- 
marized books are classified under nine 
headings, and there is a section on maga- 
zines. The cost is fifty cents per copy. 


Units 14 and 15 have been added to the 
“Problems in American Life” series, issued 
by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and the National Council 
of the Social Studies. Number 14 is Public 
Opinion in War and Peace, by Harold D. 
Lasswell, with teaching aids by Howard 
Cummings; No. 15 is International Organi- 
sation after the War, by Max Lerner and 
Edna Lerner, with teaching aids by Herbert 
J. Abraham. Send for the pamphlets to the 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. The 
cost is thirty cents each. 


An Annotated List of Inexpensive Publica- 
tions on North Africa and the Middle and Near 
East, by Ruth A. Gray, is available free of 
charge from the Federal Security Agency, 
United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A mimeographed bibliography of the 
forty-eight states and territories, with a 
supplement on the Pikes Peak region, by 
Frances Hunter, is published and distrib- 
uted by the Colorado State Library. The 
title is “Unfinished Business.” ‘‘Fiction,” 
“Non-fiction,” “‘Poetry,” “Pictures,” and 
“Interesting Facts” are the headings under 
each state or territory. 
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The Middle America Information Bu- 
reau, conducted by the United Fruit Com- 
pany, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
sends upon request, free of charge, material 
on economic relationships and on such 
products as bananas and cocoa. 


Vigorous articles on the general issue of 
American education are presented together 
in the September 18 Saturday Review of 
Literature. 

Willard Waller gives the statistics of the 
wartime crisis in American schools and ex- 
plains some of the conditions in the back- 
ground. Normally, there are about 900,000 
teachers and administrators in the public 
schools, and normally the turnover is about 
ro per cent. In the year 1942-43, 100,000 
teachers left the profession; in 1943-44, 
another 100,000 will leave. Teacher-training 
institutions will perhaps supply no more 
than 25,000 trained replacements. It seems 
probable that there will be at least 100,000 
positions for which properly qualified per- 
sons cannot be found. 

The call to armed service explains only 
a small part of this exodus from teaching. 
Teachers have departed because they have 
had a chance for a better life, with decent 
salaries and the enjoyment of the usual civil 
and social liberties. At present, the depleted 
and partially makeshift personnel of school 
faculties cannot adequately cope with the 
restless boys and girlsof wartime. Discipline 
in the schools has deteriorated in consider- 
able part because indispensable coaches, 
recreation workers, and vocational teachers 
whom boys imitate and admire have been 
drawn from teaching. 

Four things must be done to meet the 
general situation: (1) salaries must be 
raised, probably doubled, on the 1942-43 
basis; (2) married teachers must be induced 
to return; (3) young men must be put back 
in the schools and exempted from the draft; 
and (4) teachers must be made free to live 
their own lives, like other human beings. 


Howard Mumford Jones reflects upon 
the changes in educational practice and pol- 
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icy which are being effected by wartime 
conditions. Probably, he believes, the war 
ended the educational epoch which, colored 
by the theories of John Dewey, developed 
the “‘child-centered school” and the ‘‘child- 
centered curriculum.” The chief weakness 
of the pre-war schools was lack of intellec- 
tual rigor, a failure to see that the nation 
might need the habit of discipline. Now the 
pressure in the schools and colleges is tech- 
nological, the humanities and general edu- 
cation have been shorn of men, and many 
liberal arts colleges have survived only be- 
cause the Army and Navy have taken them 
over. After the war education promises to 
become swifter, more technical, less ex- 
pensive. 

How will liberal or general education sur- 
vive? American history, the favored course, 
useful as it is to remedy the political inno- 
cence of our students, is likely to be a narrow- 
ing, prejudice-building influence. Liberal 
education will not survive unless its teach- 
ers find a central philosophy and integrate 
their work, with a central emphasis upon 
individual dignity and civic virtue. This 
means goodbye to self-expression, deter- 
minism, and conditioned reflexes. It means 
belief in a philosophy of free will and a vital 
conviction that rationality is in the long run 
more persuasive than emotionalism. 


To Henry Seidel Canby the fundamental 
need of liberal education is that we regain 
the power to make wisdom seem as impor- 
tant as progress in the control of matter. 
The humanities are not in themselves at 
fault; the fault lies in the failure of philos- 
ophy to control and guide the humanities. 
Philosophy is not a formula, a system, or a 
doctrine but an active search, respondent 
to every new fact, always controversial, 
always to be tested by the results, ever 
changing in everything but its objective, 
which is constant in the aim to distinguish 
between the better and the worse. The 
central course in the curriculum of the uni- 
versities where the humanities, science, and 
technology are all to be taught must be 


philosophy. 








Poems in the August issue of Poetry were 
all written by servicemen. But the editor, 
Mr. Peter DeVries, says that no especial 
attempt was made to answer the query, 
“What of poets and the war?”” Nobody who 
has been following poetry can have es- 
caped the fact that a generation of poets felt 
this storm in their bones long before it 
struck and were very articulate about 
it. MacNeice, Day Lewis, and others were 
pointing to events in Spain as the shaping- 
up of the world struggle to come when the 
practical guys were still at the country club, 
drinking Scotch. Now the practical men 
want the poets to turn out war poetry. War, 
however, cannot make all poets “occasion- 
al’’ poets. All the weathers of all the years a 
man has lived press upon an instant to make 
a poem. In the United States Karl Shapiro 
reflected on the Unknown Soldier; in Aus- 
tralia he wrote a love poem. Poets in service 
are continuing to write, in barracks, on 
board ship, on battlefields, but they do not 
share the old flamboyant idealism of Rupert 
Brooke. The discerning reali and the 
variety of their verse may be gggested by 
titles from the August Poetry: “Paris,” 
“Movie Actress,” “Jew,” “Jefferson,” “Fin- 
negan’s Wake,” “‘Man Alone,” and “Absent 
with Official Leave.” 


Since the days when the Auden-Spender- 
Day Lewis trilogy dominated the literary 
scene in England, English poetry has moved 
a long way. In the June Poetry David 
Daiches interprets what has happened. In 
the midst of the Spanish Civil War the 
worried and analytic poetry of the 1930’s 
came to its climax, which was represented 
by the 1939 anthology Poems for Spain 
(edited by Stephen Spender and John 
Lehmann), and for which Louis MacNeice’s 
Autumn Journal served as the bitter epi- 
logue. 

When World War II broke out in the 
autumn of 1939, poets could not go on mere- 
ly saying, “So I was right; here is the doom 
I warned would descend on us if society 
wasn’t changed.” At first Spender, for ex- 
ample, felt that he could not write again. 
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But, of course, he has written since the war 
began, and many new and promising poets 
have appeared. They have written not 
simply as critics of civilization but as whole 
men who are gifted with the ability to ex- 
press their reactions in poetry. In other 
words, a fairly loose ideal of self-expression 
came rapidly to replace the purely critical 
and diagnostic ideal of the 1930’s. 

M. J. Tambimuttu, who founded the 
London Poetry magazine in February, 1939, 
and D. S. Savage have expressed impatience 
with pontifical critical data and narrow 
poetic systems. The new magazine “exists 
as a platform for poets who require more 
freedom. .... It is a protest against the 
modern suppression of free speech in verse.”’ 
In 1938 a group of poets formed who called 
themselves ‘“The Apocalypse,” and stood 
for greater freedom. The leaders—Henry 
Treece, G. S. Fraser, and J. F. Hendry, 
all young—agreed that “‘no existent political 
system..... no artistic ideology, Surrealism, 
or the political school of Auden, was able to 
provide this freedom.” Their first collec- 
tion, The New A pocalypse, came out in 1939, 
and their second collection, The White 
Horsemen, appeared in 1941. The influence 
of Dylan Thomas is plain in the whole idea 
of the Apocalypse. Thomas has restored 
violence and passion to English poetic 
imagery. Indeed, his work signifies the 
birth of a new romantic movement. 

Besides Poetry (London), the magazine 
Horizon publishes the work of the variegated 
group of contemporary poets. Poetry in 
Wartime, edited by M. J. Tambimuttu (pub- 
lished by Faber and Faber), contains poems 
by the Apocalypse group, Nicholas Moore, 
Tom Scott, and others who show the promis- 
ing and exciting direction which English 
poetry has taken. ““The greatest change the 
war produced in me,” Francis Scarfe said, 
“was to help me towards writing, with 
deeper feeling and sensual appreciation, 
lyrics about ordinary things and people.” 


English teachers confuse the teaching of 
grammar with the teaching of writing. 
Students may learn most of the rudiments 
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of “correct” English but may fail to learn 
the art of achieving factually meaningful 
statements and the skill to organize state- 
ments purposively. The reason for this in- 
efficient teaching is explained by Wendell 
Johnson in the August Eéc., the first issue of 
a periodical on semantics. Teachers of read- 
ing, Mr. Johnson points out, know that one 
cannot read reading; one can only read 
history, geography, or some other subject. 
It is also true that one cannot write writing. 
As long as the student’s primary anxieties 
revolve around grammar and mechanics, he 
is not likely to be keenly conscious of the 
fact that when he writes he is communi- 
cating. To communicate effectively, he 
must realize that his first obligation to his 
reader is not to be grammatically fashion- 
able but to be clear and coherent. Clarity 
can be measured in terms of the agreement 
between writer and reader. 

By writing-about-something -for-some- 
one, a student discovers the usefulness of 
conditional and qualifying terms. He learns 
to rely less on the dictionary and more on 
the linguistic habits of the people for whom 
he writes. He discovers that there are 
various levels of abstraction and that, if he 
goes from lower to higher levels, he can use 
so-called “abstract” words and still be 
reasonably clear. Above all, he discovers the 
significance of order, or relations, or struc- 
ture. Graduate students, on the other hand, 
sometimes betray by the clumsiness or mis- 
leading character of their transitions that 
they have not learned to depend on the real 
relations of the parts or events which they 
are describing or explaining. Clarity is a 
prerequisite to validity. 

To improve the result of their efforts, 
teachers of writing must, first, provide 
students with examples of writing; that is, 
they must demonstrate the process by 
writing with and for the students. Second, 
teachers must emphasize writing-about- 
something-for-someone. Third, they must 
give up the theory which makes for un- 
imaginative and lackadaisical teaching, 
that writing is an art which cannot be 
taught—that only God can make a tree. 
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Effective writing is a human necessity in 
anything resembling a democratic culture, 
an essential to personal development and to 
intelligent social organization. 


Modes of fiction which exerted a strong 
appeal in the 1920’s and early 1930’s have 
lost ground before other modes. Today 
differences among novelists and the ex- 
aggerated reflection of these differences 
among critics signify an unusual degree of 
confusion in regard to the purpose and 
nature of fiction. In the spring and summer 
numbers of Accent, David Daiches clears up 
some of this confusion by defining “Prob- 
lems for Modern Novelists.” 

The adequate novel is a symbolic com- 
munication in which the main characters 
illuminate more than just themselves. The 
character may be a historical symbol, as in 
Rob Roy, or a social symbol, as in Grapes of 
Wrath, or psychological, as in the novels of 
Henry James and Virginia Woolf. To see an 
object, incident, or character as a symbol 
demands the insight of an artist; to know 
how to convey your vision to your readers 
demands craftsmanship. By some kind of 
machinery the writer must elicit a guaran- 
teed response to his symbolic meaning. 
Thus, Jane Austen by means of irony com- 
municates to the reader a sense of sharing 
her placid elevation. Scott by a conven- 
tional love story wins a reader into a favor- 
able reception of the real theme—the tragic 
loss of Scotland’s romantic past in the union 
with England. 

The problem for the novelist is to utilize 
to the maximum the available prejudices of 
the reader, for the purpose of creating the 
proper symbolization. This appeal is the 
rhetorical aspect of fiction. In the reading of 
a classic the rhetorical pattern is not funda- 
mentally important, because a reader is will- 
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ing to overlook it, or struggle with it, being 
convinced of the author’s superior insight. 
For the living writer, the rhetoric is im- 
portant. Like Hemingway or Steinbeck, he 
may use rhetorical machinery in an obvi- 
ous manner, or, like Virginia Woolf, he 
may stress subtle and transient insights 
into the nature of experience, depending 
very little on the reader’s prejudices. It 
looks as though the phase of the lyrical or 
nonrhetorical fiction has passed. A world 
struggling to assert, not to discover, values 
will likely return to rhetoric. 

As soon as a novelist decides to employ an 
obviously significant subject matter, for ex- 
ample, the present global war, he is natu- 
rally committed to the more solid envelope, 
to the more rhetorical devices. These de- 
vices may overwhelm the symbolization, so 
that the result is simple rhetoric. Structure 
or the order of events is only one element 
in fiction; style is the other element. Like 
structure, it is a means of providing sym- 
bolic expansion of events; it is the proper 
handling of the plot at any given moment. 
Structure may give merely recognition; 
style adds insight to recognition, and liter- 
ature must communicate both. Writing 
which produces recognition without insight 
is journalism, and that which produces in- 
sight without recognition is philosophy. 
There is room, however, for novels of fan- 
tasy, argument, and journalism as well as for 
novels which are more completely revealing. 


ERRATUM 

In the June number of the English 
Journal the article, ““Book Lists for a Rec- 
creational Reading Program,” contains a 
mistake on the price of Basic Book Collection 
for High Schools, by a joint committee of 
the A.L.A., N.E.A., and N.C.T.E., Jessie 
Boyce, chairman. The correct price is $2.00. 
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WAYS TO WRITE ENGLISH than they help him but are also open to 
grave suspicion. Insistence, for example, 
that the student should always write on in- 
teresting subjects of his own choice neglects 
consideration of the fact that most of our 
writing, both in and out of school and col- 
lege, is writing from necessity. It may be 
the necessity of writing home, applying for 
a job, or preparing a report; but it is neces- 
sity which often permits the writer little 
choice. Should not students be taught, then, 
that they have obligations as well as inter- 
ests? 

Even more questionable is the illustrative 
sales letter offered on pages 139-40, “sent 
out by a nationally known publication of 
the better class.” It is the type of letter 
that reaches any intelligent reader’s waste- 
basket at the end of the first paragraph. 
Must teachers of freshmen devote their 
time and energy to developing a nation of 
Babbitts because a few of them thrive, to the 
annoyance of intelligent men and women? 

Finally , as if to confuse more completely 
the already befuddled freshman, the author 
introduces “Grammar for Writing’ with 
this statement: ‘We converse in sentences; 
we write in sentences; we think in sen- 
tences.”” Every freshman knows that this fe 
is only partially true. What a world if it e 
were wholly true! This amazing sentence is , a 
followed by its equally amazing definiti#f: 

“A sentence completely expresses a thought.” 
Nothing more! Everything else, including 
the beginning words of the text, “‘is a sen- 
tence equivalent.” But the author then has 
to explain that this “sentence equivalent” 
sometimes equals a sentence! Likewise, 
he is frequently forced to admit parenthet- 
ically that there are exceptions to his dog- 
matic “rules” of “correctness” drawn from 
the prescriptive grammarians of the “Age 
of Authority” rather than from modern prac- 

* By Thomas C. Blaisdell. New York: Odyssey tice. This is also true of Part III, “Accu- 

Press, Inc., 1942. Pp. vilit-518. $2.00. racy in Writing.” 


Ways To Write English is a companion 
volume, in that it intends to convert theory 
into practice, to the same author’s Ways To 
Teach English, for a decade a useful guide 
to beginning teachers. The new volume is 
intended to serve the beginning college stu- 
dent, just as the earlier volume was in- 
tended to serve the beginning high-school 
teacher. Its ambitious purposes, admittedly 
difficult of achievement, are stated in the 
Preface as follows: “It aims to orient the 
student toward writing (Part I). It in- 
cludes a chapter on grammar for writing 
(Part II); and chapters on the rules and 
principles underlying correct usage and 
spelling.” 

In attempting “‘to vitalize the subject of 
English composition by making it personal 
to the student,” the author has followed the 
method of direct address. Throughout the 
twelve chapters of Part I, “Ways toward 
Writing,” “you” are given much excellent 
advice about “‘your” writing, asked numer- 
ous searching questions about “‘your’’ in- 
terests and purposes, and provided adequate 
directions and exercises for improving both 
“your” writing and “your” reading. Al- 
though the method becomes awkward and 
monotonous at times, the author never 
blinks the fact that learning to write well 
requires intelligent and prolonged practice. 
Nor does he fail to provide many excellent 
suggestions for securing such practice. The 
student is constantly reminded that he 
needs to think and to write, but he is re- 
minded with that patience and understand- 
standing characteristic of all of Dr. Blais- 
dell’s work. 

Unfortunately, some of the injunctions, 
illustrations, and terminology employed not 
only are likely to confuse the student more 
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Ways To Write English, in spite of many 
excellent qualities, lacks insight into the im- 
portance of times and occasions. As it now 
stands, the student is shuttled back and 
forth between too much personal liberty 
and too much public restriction, between 
an almost sentimental regard for personal 
taste and dogmatic rules of correctness, be- 
tween the injunction to think and to express 
his own thoughts and the precept that the 
way of the Babbitts is the way to success in 
writing. From all this the freshman is likely 
to come away either a bigoted dogmatist 
or a scoffing skeptic concerning the values 
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of developing the ability to use his native 
tongue. And all because, as too often hap- 
pens in our texts and in our composition 
courses, the student has not been taught 
that he has both privileges and obligations, 
that there are principles of usage to be fol- 
lowed and outmoded rules to be disregarded 
when occasion demands, and that the words 
of the Preacher are still true: “To every- 
thing there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heaven.” 

Roscoe E. PARKER 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Daylight on Saturday. By J. B. Priestley. Harper 
$2.50. 

The English author of Let the People Sing, 
English Journey, etc., has again written a compas- 
sionate and effective novel about the underprivi- 
leged of England. In a huge aircraft factory he sees 
and understands all kinds—including the managers, 
politicians, and greedy promoters; some of these he 
admires; others he believes blind to the crisis in 
human affairs. 


Grand Crossing. By Alexander Saxton. Harper. 
$2.50. 

Michael Reed, young Harvard student, was 
much troubled by his own and his friends’ compla- 
cent attitude toward the world. He transferred to 
the University of Chicago and acquired a very dif- 
ferent group of friends—young people who felt a 
personal responsibility for this world of injustice for 
the masses. ““Which side are you on?” confronted 
each youth. The young author writes from experi- 
ence and a knowledge of his subject. 

Equinox. By Allan Seager. Simon & Schuster. $2.75. 

Richard Miles, disillusioned war correspondent, 
returns to America and a lovely, innocent young 
daughter. He is unduly influenced by a malicious 
woman and by a psychiatrist—a charlatan—to 
whom he confides his aroused suspicions of his 
daughter’s love for himself. A tragic Freudian prob- 
lem that would not survive the test of common sense. 
Out of My Mind. By Katharine Brush. Introduction 

by Westbrook Pegler. Doubleday. $1.50. 

A collection of gay, provocative sketches about 


things and events and people and affairs—important 
and otherwise. Good reading. 


The Frenzied Prince: The Heroic Stories of Ancient 
Ireland. By Padraic Colum. Illustrated by Willy 
Pogany. David McKay. $3.50. 

A book for young people of such beauty in con- 
tent, style, and illustration that readers of all ages 
will treasure it. Some of the fine illustrations are in 
color. In the final chapter are scholarly notes on 
Irish history and tradition. 


Tambourine, Trumpet, and Drum. By Sheila Kaye- 

Smith. Harper. $2.50. 

The four daughters of Colonel Landess—retired 
—grew up during the Victorian era and lived 
through three wars. Individually and as members of 
English society they faced tragedy. This is a picture 
of a family, of humanity, in all levels of values, 
standards, and emotions. 


The Three Readers. By Clifton Fadiman, Sinclair 
Lewis, and Carl Van Doren. Readers’ Club 
Press. $3.00. 

An omnibus of novels, stories, essays, and poems 
selected and with comments, by the editorial com- 
mittee of the Readers’ Club. In the Preface— 
“Three Letters to George’”’—the editors respond to 
the request that they comment upon the literary 
tastes shown in the contents. The selections made 
by each are grouped together—being, as Fadiman 
says, “reading that I would like to persuade other 
other people to read.”” The remarks introducing 
the individual selections are illuminating. There is 
something for every mood and every personality. 
Good print. 


Songs of Many Wars. By Kurt Adter. Howell, 
Soskin. $3.00. 
A comprehensive collection of war songs from 
the sixteenth century to the present. Some 
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have become popular as phonograph records, some 
on radio; some are widely known, some are new; 
some are Chinese, some from concentration camps. 
Piano arrangernent by Kurt Adler. Attractive 
format. 


Fools and Foolishness. By Harry C. McKown. 

School Activities Publishing. $2.00. 

An informative book about little and big things 
that once seemed foolish and unimportant or im- 
possible. ‘An intelligent person never laughs at a 
new idea.”’ The “‘fool’’ has often proved to be a wise 
man and a blessing to humanity. 


The Best American Short Stories, 1943, and the 
Yearbook of the American Short Story. Edited by 
Martha Foley. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. 

In the Foreword the editor comments that the 
short story this year bridges the world—the world 
before the war and the world of today. Authors are 
nostalgic or show a sharpened perception of immedi- 
ate events. She also comments upon: (1) fantasy; 
(2) appraisal of attitudes leading to the present 
war; and (3) sympathy for the underprivileged 
and foreign-born, the Negro, and ‘“‘the man next 
door” as representative themes. 


So Little Time. By John P. Marquand. Little, Brown. 
2.75. 

Readers of The Late George Apley and H. M. 
Pulham, Esquire, will find: in this novel the satire, 
humor, and seriousness which they expect of 
Marquand. This is the story of Jeffrey Wilson, 
“play doctor”’: his life, past and present, his friends, 
and his family—especially the older son who might 
have “so little time.” Construction is loose and life 
seems futile, although characters live and on the 
whole the book holds interest. 


The Book of New Poems, 1943. By Oscar Williams. 

Howell, Soskin. $2.75. 

Photos and biographical notes are included. 
Archibald MacLeish, Edith Sitwell, Stephen Spend- 
er, W. H. Auden, Robert Frost, and others. A dis- 
tinguished anthology. 


The Goodspeed Parallel New Testament. By Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. University of Chicago. $2.00. 
The American Translation and the King James 

version are arranged in parallel columns. A brief 

essay with history and explanatory notes follows 
the text of each book. 


The End of the Beginning. By Winston S. Churchill. 
Little, Brown. $3.50. 
A collection of Churchill’s speeches made during 
the third year of the war. 


The Night of the Summer Solstice and Other Stories 
from the Russian War. Selected and with a Pref- 
ace by Mark Van Doren. Holt. $2.50. 

Heroic short stories about the Russian war 
written for Russian readers. 
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The Problem of India. By R. Palme Dutt. Inter- 
national Publishers. $2.00. 

The author is a British Communist of Indian 
origin, who, while making a conscious effort to be 
fair, sees only the necessity for India’s freedom. He 
presents arguments which to an unbiased reader 
seem right and just. 


India’s Problem Can Be Solved. DeWitt Mackenzie. 

Doubleday. $3.00. 

Mr. Mackenzie is an Associated Press analyst, 
who wishes above all to be fair to the English and 
therefore draws cautious conclusions. He does insist 
upon new negotiations and on the whole arouses the 
reader’s sympathy for India, at least as far as the 
Cripps compromise(?) is concerned. 


Journey into America. By Donald Culross Peattie. 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 

A re-creation of our nation’s past; an attempt to 
revive for us the spirit of America through picturing 
for us the men and women, particularly those in the 
solitudes and market places, away from the city’s 
thronged streets,;who have made America what it is. 


The Pillars of Security. Sir William H. Beveridge. 

Macmillan. $2.50. 

In this slim volume of 22 papers the author pre- 
sents his social security plan as a part of a proposed 
program for social reform for Britain. This reform is 
directed against want, disease, ignorance, and idle- 
ness. 


Battle Hymn of China. By Agnes Smedley. Knopf. 
$3.50. 

Miss Smedley offers folk tales of China and her 
experiences of fifteen years as warrior, nurse, and 
propagandist. A sympathetic and liberal view of 
China, yet not wholly hopeful of the immediate 
future. An important book by a partisan which 
should reach a large and interested group of readers. 


Out in the Boondocks: Marines in Action in the 
Pacific. By James D. Horan and Gerald Frank. 
Putnam. $2.75. 

The Marines tell twenty-one stories of fighting 
in the Pacific: how it feels to face death, to be 
trapped; how young men react when facing the 
enemy. 


But Gently Day. By Robert Nathan. Knopf. $2.50. 

Robert Nathan has again written a whimsical 
fantasy. His theme is post-Civil War problems 
long since solved, as seen through the eyes of a 
young corporal (dead) of the Air Force (1943). 
Less effective than some of the author’s former 
whimsies, but there’s a moral: wounds do heal. 


Survival. By Phyllis Bottome. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

In former novels this author has proved adept 
in analyzing the emotional crises of her characters. 
In Survival an Austrian doctor of Jewish descent 
escapes to England, where he helps a community— 
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especially three women and their families—to en- 
dure the mental strains of the German raids upon 
Plymouth. 


Old Virginia Gentleman and Other Sketches. By 
George W. Bagby. Dietz Press, Inc. 
Fourth edition of these tales of the South, 
written by a man and a humorist who knew the 
southerners in the days of their greatest glory. 
Popular for three quarters of a century. 


A Garland of Straw. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. 
Viking. $2.50. 
Twenty-eight new short stories by the author of 
Lolly Willowes. 


A Treasury of American Song. Text by Olin Downes 
and Elie Siegmeister. Music arranged by Elie 
Siegmeister. 2d ed. Knopf. $5.00. 

American folk songs attractively printed in a 
handsome quarto volume. There are sixteen sec- 
tions, divided according to theme or phase of pioneer 
life, including Negro life, western, southern, and 
lumberjack life, ‘The Wicked City,” and ‘‘The 
Melting-Pot.” 

FOR THE STUDENT 

Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms. Merriam. $3.50. 
With thumb index, $4.00. 

A landmark in the making of dictionaries, this 
new Webster’s is both the most comprehensive and 
the most usable guide to synonyms. The main defi 
nitions are arranged under key works, to which 
cross-references are made under each indexed syno- 
nym. Quotations demonstrate the use of the more 
closely related words; and lists of analogous words, 
antonyms, and contrasted words complete the defi 
nitions. 


America at Work: A Series of Textbooks. By Mar- 
shall Dunn and Lloyd N. Morrisett. Machines 
for America, $0.80; Power for America, $0.80; 
Wings for America, $1.00. World Book. 

Good reading for high-school students. Each vol- 
ume is well illustrated by photographs and drawings. 

The exposition is easy to understand but informa- 
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tive. It is concerned mainly with scientific processes 
and techniques. 


Student’s Guide: Literature and Life in America and 
Student’s Guide: Literature and Life in England 
By Dudley Miles and Robert C. Pooley. Scott, 
Foresman. $0.40 and $0.44. 

Each workbook, based on a volume in the “Lit 
erature and Life” series, contains an ingenious var- 
iety of exercises. The exercises cover historical and 
biographical data, vocabulary, and imaginative ex 
perience of the literature. 


Between Tears and Laughter. By Lin Yutang. John 

Day. $2.00. 

A refugee, secure in the United States while his 
countrymen fight, this Chinese philosopher writes 
of the wisdom of the ages—of changes in thought, 
action, and speech which must come if we are te 
win the peace. 


Origins of the American Revolution. By John C. 

Miller. Atlantic. $3.00. 

A study of the significant facts, rumors, and 
propaganda which led up to the Revolution and the 
Declaration of Independence, with quotations from 
contemporary speeches and writings. Narrative 
form. 


New World A-coming: Inside Black America. By 
Roi Ottley. Houghton. $3.00. 
A native son of Harlem presents an important 
study of the Negro. Winner of an award in the 
“‘Life-in-America” series. Significant. 


The Free Man. By Conrad Richter. Knopf. $1.75. 


A romantic, long short story of pre-Revolu 
tionary days. 

Freedom’s Land. By Pearl E. Brown. Carleton 

Printing Co. $1.50. 

A volume of lyrics by a high-school teacher, with 
an appreciative Foreword by Charles Swain Thomas. 
Nature poems of the different seasons, poems of 
religious experience and patriotism, in both free 


verse and meter—all done simply and personally 
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Let me show you 





how to save time, money, and nerves, and 
still to do a better job in supervising stu- 


dents’ individual reading. 


The Cumulative 
Reading Record 


costing less than a 3x5” card for each book, 
requires only five minutes per book for re- 
port and shows the teacher at a glance the 
student's work for the semester. It 1s easily 


extended to cover eight semesters. 
Risk a postcard inquiry 


211 West Sixty-eighth Street Chicago 21, Illinois 





































Successful English Texts 


PAINTERS EASE IN SPEECH, REVISED 


Provides extensive practice materials for mastering the first common 
sense principles. Helps pupils to acquire poise in everyday speech as 


well as in all phases of public speaking 


BAUER AND BOWDEN'S 
SHORT STORIES IN PARALLEL 


Twenty-four short stories, old and new, arranged in significant pairs for 


study through contrast. 


BRAUN AND SAFARJIAN’S 
STORIES OF MANY NATIONS 


Sixty-four short, vital masterpieces representing twenty-three countries. 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 











Framework for Accomplishment in 


YOUR ENGLISH 


By Carter and Hunter 


First Period: Conversation, Written English, Speech Improvement 

Second Period: Grammar (Sentences), Social Correspondence, Reading Aloud 

Third Period: Grammar, Punctuation, Vocabulary, Stories, Argumentation 

Fourth Period: Grammar, Explanation, Telephone Conversation 

Fifth Period: Grammar, Description, Business Correspondence, Vocabulary 
Building and Spelling, Speeches 

Sixth Period: Writing Description or Explanation, Word Study, Story-telling 


Three Books Soundly Built and Thoroughly Equipped 
BOOK ONE - Grade Seven - $1.20 
BOOK TWO ° Grade Eight - $1.20 
BOOK THREE . Grade Nine Probable Price $1.30 


Publishers + LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY . Boston 


34 Beacon Street 











